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The Issue in 1900. 


E live in an age of surprises in politics as in 
everything else. Protection was the great issue 
in the Presidential campaign of 1892, but it was 
lost and forgotten in the campaign of 1896, 

when free silver was thrust to the front by the Democratic 
National Convention. There is every. reason to believe that 
in 1900 free silver will be pushed aside by the question of 
national expansion: Shall we, or shall we not, leave the 
beaten track and enter upon the innovation of establishing 
colonies in distant parts of the globe ? 

Party lines will be broken on this new question. They 
were broken, to some extent, over the protection issue, 
and to a still greater extent when free silver was made 
the predominant question. But the new issue is cleaving 
party lines as they have never been cleft before. Some 
Democratic State conventions have advocated the new colo- 
nial policy. Some Republican State conventions have op- 
posed it. Eminent Republicans, in and out of public life, 
and equally eminent Democrats, are side by side united, in 
some cases, in opposing the new policy, and, in other cases, 
in favoring it. 

If, when the treaty with Spain, which must be agreed 
upon by the two nations as a matter of course, is settled 
our colonial policy awakens opposition on both sides of 
the chamber—even of a minority—the administration will 
find its pathway beset with the greatest difficulties it has 
thus far encountered. The masses will be dragged into 
the discussion, because the demagogue will ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Do you want to have eight or ten million semi- 
barbarians brought into the American Union and put into 
competition with you as bread-winners ?” But the discus- 
sion of the subject must be left essentially to thoughtful 
men familiar with the history of our country, students of 
international law and the history of the nations. All of 
this will result in another campaign of education. In- 
struction is what the American people need, and on no 
question is instruction more generally needed than on that 
of the proposed new national policy. 

Our fiercely contested Presidential contests have at least 
one redeeming feature. They teach the people something 
they ought to know. The late James G. Blaine was once 
taken to task for discussing the intricacies of the tariff be- 
fore a mixed assemblage. He replied: ‘‘ I have long since 
come to the conclusion that there is no danger of talking over 
the heads of the American people on any subject in which 
they are interested.”” The same might be said in reference 
to the silver question, and the general discussion of the 
policy of expansion will put the finishing touch to the edu- 
cation of our people during the past decade, for they will 
have been taught the rudiments at least of the greatest of 
our economic questions, the most important financial ques- 
tion, and, finally, the leading international question. 

If expansion is to be the issue in 1900, in all probability 
the opponents of that policy will name as their candidate 


_ one of the most conspicuous of the men of ability who now 


oppose the annexation of the Philippines. The choice of 
the Republicans will naturally be President McKinley, and 
the campaign will be fought out on a higher plane of poli- 
tics than we have witnessed in this country in many years. 
The breaking up of party lines will be witnessed every- 
where, and while, at present, the expansionists, as we 
may term them, seem to be vastly in the majority, no one 
can tell what may be the result of adroit demagogic ap- 
peals to the selfish interests of the masses. 

It is early to predict anything about the campaign of 
1900, but it is not too early to foretell that the canvass will 
be attended with much greater excitement than has been 
heretofore anticipated by observant politicians. 


Our Brave Volunteers. 


THE order for the mustering out of 50,000 volunteers, just 
issued by the War Department, will put out of service nearly 
every soldier in the Southern camps and many of the volunteer 
organizations in our new colonial possessions. After they have 
left the service, only about 20,000 volunteers will remain on 
duty. It is the intention of the government to utilize the regu- 
lar army, which will undoubtedly be increased to nearly 100,000 
for permanent service at home and abroad. 

The returning volunteers are justly receiving a hearty recep- 
tion at their respective homes. The promptness with which they 
answered their country’s call, many of them sacrificing homes 
of luxury and lucrative and desirable places, shows that the 
fire of patriotism burns brightly in the hearts of young Amer- 
icans. Many of the volunteers, most of them, in fact, never 
met the enemy. But that was not their fault. Their courage 
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was put to the real test when they gave up the enjoyments of 
home and the delights of home associations, to volunteer for any 
service and for any sacrifice that their country might require. 
They have proved their bravery, they have shown their patriot- 
ism, and they deserve the plaudits they are bound to receive, 
and which are so dear to the heart of the deserving soldier. 


The Volunteer. 


HE never learned to swing a sword 
Or rightly bear a gun, 

And he was lame in every joint 
When morning drill was done. 

The butt of all the barrack jokes, 
The point of every sneer, 

The farmer-lad who left the plow 
To be a volunteer. 


But where upon a crimson field 
The soil was running red, 
And smoking cannon barred the way, 
They followed where he led. 
For high above the battle’s din 
His voice was loud and clear 
As on he rushed to victory, 
The dauntless volunteer. 


And in the camp where Death was chief 
And famine found its prey, 

And moaning on the sodden ground 
The fevered soldiers lay, 

They passed him with the tattered flag 
And heard a feeble cheer : 

**The stars and stripes forever !” cried 

The dying volunteer. 


His grave may lie in hallowed ground, 
Or deep in ocean’s flood, 
Or where the wave of Battle Creek 
Is tainted yet with blood ; 
But still, wherever it may be, 
I pray you drop a tear— 
A patriot brave and true was he, : 
The noble volunteer ! Minna IRVING. 


The Twentieth=-Century America. 


THE America which the closing days of the nineteenth cent- 
ury see is strikingly different in area and influence from that 
which the opening years of the century saw. A hundred years 
before the Spanish-American peace treaty was signed in Paris 
on December 10th, 1898, the United States occupied a compara- 
tively small spot on the earth’s surface. It was surrounded on 
three sides by powerful and unfriendly nations. As at present, 
its northern boundary was Canada. Its western line was the 
Mississippi River, and its southern border was Florida. At 
tbat time Florida comprised not only the present State of that 
name but also a strip of territory extending westward to the 
Mississippi River, along the southern line of the present States 
of Mississippi and Alabama. Florida, throughout its entire 
length, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, belonged to Spain, 
and Spain held the whole of the territory west of that river. 

Thus England was on the United States’ northern border, as 
at present, while Spain shut it-off from the Gulf of Mexico and 
from the vast empire west of the Mississippi. The American 
who, a hundred years ago, went down to St. Augustine, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, or New Orleans, found himself in Spanish territory. 
The American who crossed over to St. Louis or any other point 
on the western side of the Mississippi would also find himself 
under the Spanish flag. Even Natchez was held by Spain, con- 
trary to the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States signed in 1783, until 1798. In the latter year 
Spain moved her boundary line a short distance below that city. 
Moreover, England held Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, Mackinac, 
and other points in the United States on the northern frontier 
until after the Jay treaty was signed in 1796, and then it was 
exceedingly slow in evacuating those posts. The United States 
a hundred years ago had no rights which any of the great na- 
tions felt bound to respect. 

Only a very small space on the world’s map was occupied by 
the United States at that time, and less than half of that space 
was peopled. The settled area of the country consisted of a 
narrow fringe east of the Alleghanies. West of the mountains 
there were but two States—Kentucky and Tennessee—and these 
contained, in combination, less than 300,000 population. The 
population of the whole region west of the Alleghanies was but 
350,000. In the entire country in 1798 there were only about 
5,000,000 inhabitants. Its area at that time was, approximately, 
828,000 square miles. This area remained unchanged until the 
annexation of Louisiana in 1803. 

The imperial dimensions of the United States to-day make a 
striking contrast to its comparative diminutiveness a hundred 
years ago. By the successive acquisitions of Louisiana in 1803, 
Florida in 1819, Texas in 1845, New Mexico and California in 
1848, and Alaska in 1867, the area of the United States at the 
beginning of 1898 was, approximately, 3,603,000 square miles. 
Then came the annexations of Hawaii, with 6,640 square miles 
and 110,000 population; Porto Rico, 3,670 square miles and 810,- 
000 people, and the Philippines and the islands which come to us 
with that group, 115,000 square miles and 10,000,000 population. 
With these acquisitions there were made in 1898 additions of 
125,310 square miles to our area and 10,920,000 to our inhab- 
itants. 

But the expansion which will date from the events of 1898 
will not stop here. Cuba is still to be dealt with. Under the 
declaration made by Congress at the time of intervention, we 
have promised to allow the people of Cuba to select their own 
form of government. To this pledge, of course, we shall ad- 
here. The alternatives which will present themselves to the 
Cubans will be independence on the one hand, and annexation 
on the other. As virtually all the foreign residents of the 
island—Americans, Englishmen, Germans and others—are un- 
derstood to favor annexation, and as practically the island’s 
entire business interests‘and a majority of its Spanish residents 
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are confidently believed to be also on that side, annexation is 
reasonably sure to come within the next year or two, by the 
deliberate choice of Cuba’s inhabitants. This accession will 
make a further addition of 41,655 square miles to the country’s 
area and of 1,600,000 to its population. 

The United States had an area of 828,000 square miles and a 
population of about 5,000,000 at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It will start out in the twentieth century with an area 
of 3,770,000 square miles and a population of 90,000,000. Only the 
British, the Russian, and the Chinese empires cover a larger 
space on the world’s map than the United States. Excluding 
colonies, China alone of all the world’s nations exceeds the 
United States in dimensions and inhabitants. ° 

In 1898 the boundary of the United States, which had Florida 
for two-thirds of a century for its most southern point, moved 
500 miles farther to the south. In 1898 the country’s westerly 
boundary, which (exclusive of Alaska and its thousand islands) 
for half a century had rested at Oregon and California, has 
swept 8,000 miles farther to the westward. Between the coun- 
try’s eastern and western boundary there is a distance of 11,000 
miles. A distance of 4,620 miles separates the parallel of the 
most northerly point in the United States’ possessions—Point 
Barrow, in Alaska—from the parallel of their most southerly 
point—the lower end of the island of Mindanao, the most south- 
erly part of the Philippine group. 

At the beginning of 1898 the geographical centre of the 
United States (exclusive of Alaska) was latitude 39 degrees, 55 
minutes, and longitude 98 degrees, 50 minutes, which point was 
in northern Kansas. At the end of 1898 the geographical centre 
of the United States had swept far out into the Pacific. It is at 
longitude 152 degrees, 30 minutes, and north latitude 33 degrees ; 
the longitude, of course, being that of Greenwich in all cases. 
This point is slightly east and considerably north of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The domain of the United States at the end of 1898 passes 
through all the zones from the frigid to the torrid. It sweeps 
from a point far to the north of the Arctic Circle to a point far 
to the south of the Tropic of Cancer, and extends almost down 
to the equator. The resident of Alaska sees the North Star up 
near his zenith. The inhabitant of the Philippines catches 
glimpses of the Southern Cross. The person who travels west- 
ward from the eastern verge of the United States of to-day to 
its western boundary line will make a circuit of almost half the 
globe. Except for a few days in midwinter, the sun is shining 
on some part of the United States through every hour of the 
twenty-four. 

Such are some of the physical characteristics of the imperial 
America which the dawn of the twentieth century will see. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE public is getting very sick of Hobson, and the sooner he 
sails out of sight and returns to duty, the better it will be for 
all concerned. - His public kissing exhibitions on the stage, after 
his lectures in various Western States, have disgusted decent 
men and women, and they have not hesitated to say so. It is not 
surprising to hear that naval circles at Washington were an- 
noyed by Hobson’s peculiar conduct, nor, in the light of the lat- 
est exhibition of his vanity, is it any wonder that the wreckers 
who were engaged with him to raise the Maria Teresa place the 
responsibility for the failure of the enterprise on Hobson, who, 
they say, insisted on rushing the Teresa into American waters 
before she was seaworthy and against their protests, based upon 
long experience in wrecking operations. Hobson’s bravery on 
the Merrimac put him on the pinnacle of fame, and it is to be 
regretted that he was unable to keep a level head on his shoul- 
ders and wear the honors of a hero with becoming modesty. 


The sudden death in New York, recently, of ex-Senator Cal- 
vin 8. Brice, while apparently in the prime of life and in the 
best of health, for he was only fifty-three years of age, again 
illustrates the truth of the statement of a famous London phy- 
sician that probably no man past the age of forty will be 
found entirely free from organic disease. The physician meant 
that after the age of forty there is some weak spot in the vitals 
of every person, whether he be conscious of the fact or not. 
Calvin S. Brice feared a cold less than any other physical ail- 
ment. He defied cold weather, went out without his overcoat, 
and many an evening was seen to brave the wintry winds in 
his dress-suit. He loved fresh air and as cold as it was fresh, 
and when, a short time ago, he felt that exposure to the blizzard 
on the long journey from Newport to New York had given him 
a cold, he paid no attention to it. He had no idea that his ill- 
ness was serious until the family summoned a physician and the 
clinical thermometer told, in figures that never lie, of an ab- 
normal temperature, which was the first alarming symptom. 
Then he took to his bed, from which he never rose. The lesson 
is obvious. 


The resignation of the Hon.-Cornelius N. Bliss, Secretary of 
the Interior, was promptly filled by the appointment of the 
Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of Missouri, to the vacant place. 
Mr. Hitchcock has been serving as ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. Every New-Yorker will regret the retirement of Mr. 
Bliss. He was the only representative of the Empire State in 
the President’s official family, and his resignation leaves the 
State unrepresented in the President’s council chamber for the 
first time since the beginning of the war, if we except a few 
brief intervals hardly worth recording. Mr. Bliss was selected 
by President McKinley as the New York member of his Cabi- 
net, not only because of the President’s personal regard for the 
distinguished gentleman, but also because Republi. ans of every 
shade and faction were unitedly in favor of the selection. He 
did not seek the place and only accepted it upon the personal 
solicitation of the President. His large business interests in 
New York require his attention, and he prefers his home in New 
York to the social swirl of Washington. Of all the members 
of the Cabinet, none throughout the trying days of the Spanish 
war was more popular than Secretary Bliss, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the most prominent advisers of the administratio#, 48 
well as the President himself, did everything to retain him-in 
the Cabinet. 4 
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=SELpoM is a young and lovely life so filled with tragedy 
as has been that of Mrs. Amelie Compton Swift, the beautiful 
—~-- American woman 
who was one of the 
survivors of the Mo- 
hegan, recently 
wrecked off the coast 
of England. Mrs. 
Swift is a lineal de- 
seendant of Hon. 
Isaac Shelby, first 
Governor of Ken- 
tucky. The family 
fortune of the Comp- 
tons was dissipated 
by the Civil War. 
Her father died soon 
afterward, and her 
mother followed him 
when Amelie was in 
early girlhood. She 
married George 
Swift, of Augusta, 
Georgia, and lived in 
great luxury for a 
few years. A pretty 
boy baby blessed the 
union, but both hus- 
band and baby died 
within a week of 
each other, and when 
the estate was set- 
tled the fortune 
dwindled to a few 
thousand dollars. Mrs. Swift possessed great dramatic talent 
and her friends urged her to study for the stage, and after a 
season spent in New York she went to London with letters of 
introduction to Sir Henry Irving and other notables. She was 
returning home when shipwrecked, the catastrophe robbing her 
of her entire worldly possessions. She is in London with friends, 
recuperating from injuries received in the shipwreck and won- 
dering what great misfortune can next befall her. 








MRS. AMELIE COMPTON SWIFT. 


=Rear-Admiral Schley is one of the pleasantest and most 
unassuming of men imaginable. Though never forgetting the 
dignity of his official po- 
sition, he is affable to a 
degree almost bordering 
on familiarity. While on 
a Pennsylvania Railroad 
train the other day he 
talked freely to a mem- 
ber of the staff of Lzs- 
Lik’s WEEKLY. He 
spoke of the work of the 
correspondents and art- 
ists of that paper in the 
late war, and was par- 
ticularly complimentary 
in referring to the draw- 
ings of Mr. F. Cresson 
Schell, the famous ma- 
rine artist. ‘* LESLIE£’s 
WEEKLY,” he said, ‘‘ was 
in every ward-room and 
berth-deck in the squad- 
dron, and gave more sat- 
isfaction to the officers and men than any other paper.” As 
might be expected, Rear-Admiral Schley is proud of the work 
of our army and navy. He was full of praise of the accom- 
plishments of Dewey and Sampson, And as for the men be- 
hind the guns, he said: ‘‘ Well, I just love them! There is 
nothing I would not do for Jack.” Of the Spaniards’ bravery 
he spoke in highest praise. 





REAR-ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


=Rudyard Kipling is the most popular writer of the day, 
and commands the highest prices. He recently contracted with 
an English magazine for 

7 «six articles at $1,200 each. 

This price was for Eng- 
land alone, and he re- 
served the right to sell 
them for serial publica- 
tion in America, Aus- 
tralia, and India. For 
them he will probably 
get in all $3,500 each. If 
he do nothing else than 
this in a yéar his income 
from this source will ex- 
ceed $20,000. This does 
not include their value 
when published in book 
form. It bas been esti- 
mated that Kipling’s 
royalties amount to not 
less than $20,000 annually, so that his income cannot fall short 
of $40,000 a year. How long these high prices can be main- 
tained depends upon the effect the cheap magazines have on 
those of higher price. The cheap magazines cannot pay such 
prices to a writer unless the compensation to other writers is 
materially cut down. The result of such payments to Mr. Kip- 
ling will be that men of less note must be content with very 
pn uck less than they now receive. A writer of fair reputation 
is now paid for a magazine article or story of the usual length 
about $150. If Kipling is to continue to get $1,200 for each of 
his articles, then his less popular contemporary will have to get 
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along with about fifty dollars for his work. This will be hard 
and at the same time unfair, for, however popular Kipling may 
be, a magazine cannot get along with him alone. The readers 
enjoy Kipling, it is true, but they want something else besides. 
An English magazine a year or so ago bought an article from 
Kipling, paying the author’s own price. It was advertised ex- 
tensively, but the editor has said that, so far as he could make 
out, not one extra copy was sold. It is general and continuing 
excellence which makes a periodical prosper; spurts and sprints 
hinder rather than help. 


Three little girls in Council Bluffs, Iowa, are patriotic 
daughters of America, whether they are Daughters of the Rev- 
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olution or not. They are Frances McMillen and Margaret and 
Louise Stephan. Hearing that Christmas-boxes were to be sent 
to the Iowa soldiers at Manila, and having none of their rela- 
tives among the boys in blue, they selected an entire stranger, a 
member of an Iowa regiment, who they thought would not be 
apt to receive anything from home. With their own savings 
they purchased a Christmas-box and sent it to him, with a letter 
which they wrote themselves, and in which they recited that 
they would like to give him some nice buckwheat-cakes, but, 
not being able to do so, sent him some gum and other thirfgs 
which they believed he would enjoy. The children are from 
eight to eleven years of age, and the letter they sent is a very 
creditable production. It and the box no doubt gladdened the 
heart of the surprised recipient. . 

=Mrs. Grace Espy Patton Cowles is the superintendent of 
public instruction of Colorado. Her office is in the State cap- 
itol, in Denver. She 
has jurisdiction over 
1,500 school districts and 
fifty-six counties, which 
she is expected to visit 
at least once a year. She 
has a deputy and a clerk 
to assist her in the rou- 
tine work, which is quite 
voluminous. Her jour- 
neys to different schools 
are not always taken by 
rail, but often on horse- 
back, by stage-coach, or 
by ranch-wagon. In 
order to become ac- 
quainted wi'h the best 
methods employed for 
the care of defective 
classes, Mrs. Cowles 
visits State institutions 
in Nebraska and Illinois. 
Mrs. Cowles was only recently married, or since our war with 
Spain began, when she surprised all her friends by becoming 
the wife of Captain Warren Hayden Cowles, of the regular 
army. A long engagement had been kept so secretly that no 
one suspected it, and the marriage was hastily arranged when 
Captain Cowles was ordered to the front. 

=Governor Pingree, of Michigan, demonstrated another of 
his original ideas when he sent his son, Hazen §., Jr., better 
known as ‘ Joe,” to 
Montauk Point to cuta 
little red tape. The 
Governor had an idea 
that Joe did not amount 
to much. He is a good 
all around athlete, a fine 
foot- ball player, and a 
superb horseman, but 
with a man of Governor 
Pingree’s temperament 
this goes for very little 
He suddenly demon 
strated, however, that 
he inherited not only the 
Governor’s name, but his 
push and energy as well. 
He went in charge of 
seventeen young women 
nurses. He found two 
regiments of Michigan 
men there, scattered all over the Point. He got them in hos- 
pitals, secured medicines, and in a short time was a favorite 
with all the army officers there. He worked eighteen and 
twenty hours a day. The Governor deluged him with tele- 
grams, inquiring why he had not done this or that, and asking 
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all sorts of unreasonable questions, but he worked on through it 
all, and finally, when the camp was broken up, went to New 
York, where his men were scattered about in twenty-two hos 
pitals. His work was successful, however, and when he finally 
returned to Detroit he had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had undoubtedly saved at least 100 lives. He is a hero in Mich- 
igan. After his return he was taken sick with typhoid fever, 
contracted at the army camp, and is just recovering after a 
three months’ siege. 

Mrs. Lyman J. Gage, the wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, bas the reputation of being one of the most charming, 
tactful, and _ best- 
dressed women in 
Washington soci- 
ety. By virtue of 
her pre-eminent 
social qualities, as 
well as her hus- 
band’s position, she 
is a social leader in 
Washington, and, 
therefore, her re- 
cently- expressed 
opinion that the 
health of many 
young men and 
women of the na- 
tional capital is be- 
ing ruined by too 
much society and 
its attendant late 
hours carries with 
it great weight. 
Mrs. Gage says that 
the young men are 
greater sufferers 
than the young 
women, for the rea- 
son that most of 
them, instead of being able to lie abed till noon, as their sisters 
can, must be ready at nine or ten o’clock for business which 
requires their highest powers. It is obvious, says Mrs. Gage, 
that they cannot long undergo this double tax upon their ener- 
gies without feeling ill effects from it. They must partially or 
wholly give up society, or the hours of social functions must 
be changed. Mrs. Gage is in favor of a concerted movement 
on the part of social leaders in Washington to have balls and 
cotillons begin at nine o’clock and end not later than one 
o’clock, instead of at three or four, as is now the case. 
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=Tommy Stringer, the thirteen-year-old deaf, dumb, and 
blind Boston boy, bids fair to outrival wonderful Helen Keller. 
Tommy is a pupil of Professor 
Larson, teacher of the sloyd 
system of instructing the 
blind. In his two lessons a 
week of two hours’ duration 
each he has made remarkable 
progress during his first year 
of instruction. He uses the 
ordinary working tools and 
is taught carpentering in all 
its branches in practically 
the same manner as a seeing 
pupil. The only tools which 
Tommy uses that differ from 
the ordinary carpenter tools 
are an aw] as a substitute for 
a lead-pencil, and a rule with 
raised figures on it. Thesense 
‘of touch and smell have been 
developed in this wonderful 
child to an extent that would 
seem impossible to one not 
accustomed to deal with blind 
people. During his term of 
instruction in the sloyd system Tommy has learned to recognize 
no less than eight different kinds of woods by his sense of smell. 
As a nail-driver Tommy is a wonder. He rarely misses the 
nail, and sinks it into the wood with a precision that would 
put to shame many boys who enjoy all the senses. His sense of 
touch is so keen that he is not satisfied with his work unless it 
matches his rule and square perfectly. One of the first articles 
that Tommy made was a little stool, but his master-piece is a 
bird-house, in the construction of which he used twelve different 
kinds of tools. 

=In the hundred years or more of its existence the New 
York Commei cial Advertiser has never stood better with the 
reading public nor en- 
joyed a larger or more 
appreciative  clientéle 
than it does at the pres- 
ené time. It is clean, 
wholesome, newsy, and 
enterprising in all 
proper and legitimate 
ways. It hastaken these 
qualities upon itself in a 
conspicuous degree since 
it came under the joint 
control of Mr. J. 8. Sey- 
mour and Mr. H. J. 
Wright. Both of these 
gentlemen were con- 
nected with the Evening 
Post for a number of 
years, Mr. Seymour as 
business manager, and 
Mr. Wright on the edi- 
torial staff, and both are 
men of exceptional ability in their respective lines. Mr. Wright 
is the editor-in-chief of the Advertiser, and the present excel- 
lent quality of the paper is due in great part to his able man- 


agement, 





TOMMY STRINGER. 





MR. H. J. WRIGHT. 
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Our Army in Cuba. } 
GENERAL FirzHuGH LEE Keeps His Promise To ReTuRN TO HAVANA. 
THE Seventh Army Corps, Major-General Fitzhugh Lee commanding, is now in pos 
session of the Cuban capital. There have thus far been four regiments to sail to Cuba. 
The first to go was the First North Carolina Regiment, Colonel Armfield, which sailed 
December 7th, aboard the transport Roumanian. The Michigan, the foulest of all the 
transports, carried two battalions of the Second Illinois Regiment, under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hotchkiss. General Lee and the officers of his staff sailed December 
llth aboard the Panama, the Spanish auxiliary cruiser captured soon after the declara 

tion of war. Those of General Lee’s staff who accompanied him were: 
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Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Dorst, Lieutenant Algernon Sartoris, Major R. E L. Michie, Lieuten , 

ant-Colonel William R. Livermore, Colonel O. E. Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel L. M. Maus, Lieuten ‘ 

nt-Colonel R. Curtis Guild, Lieutenant-Colonel Roger Birnie, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles H. Rib 
bell, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph E. Maxfield, Major Russell B. Harrison 


The One Hundred and Sixty-first Indiana, 1,198 strong, under Colonel W. T. Durbin, 
sailed December 13th aboard the Mobile, the finest transport that has been in Savannah’s 


i 














harbor. Besides the Indiana regiment she took the Third Battalion of the Second Ili a 
nois, the men of the signal and of the hospital corps, headquarters of the Second Divis- ‘ 
ion and-of the First Brigade of that division. The Second Brigade of the Second Divis- . 4 
ion is commanded by General H. C. Hasbrouck. Comprising it are the Fourth Virginia, | 
the Forty-ninth Iowa, and the Sixth Missouri regiments. The Fourth Virginia sailed on i 
the Chester December 16th, and the other two will follow as fast as transports return f 
and are loaded. j 
The regiments of the First Division expect to go to Cuba as soon as the movement of 
the Second has been completed. The Third Georgia is encamped near the city under 

orders for the island, as is also the Second Artillery. A number of regiments attached 

MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE AND STAFF ON BOARD THE ‘‘ PANAMA,” READY to other corps have gone through Savannah to Cuba and Porto Rico. JAMES BUTNER. 

TO SAIL FOR HAVANA. j 
: 
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LOADING TEE ‘‘ MOBILE”—A COMPANY OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST INDIANA, IN HEAVY MARCHING ORDER, WAITING TO GO ABOARD. ef 
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THE SECOND LOUISIANA MARCHING TO THE PRESIDENTIAL REVIEWING -STAND, 





.«uotovraph by J. Lychenhein 
THE FIRST AMERICAN TROOPS TO MARCH THROUGH 
HAVANA DISEMBARKING AT THE MUELLE 
DE SAN JOSE. 
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mM a. . 
Photograph by J. Lychenheim. 
THE TROOPS MARCHING IN CALLE DRAGONES JUST 
BEFORE THEY TURNED INTO THE STATION 
AT HAVANA. 
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rhotograph by J. Lychenheiim. 
COLONEL ARMFIELD, RIDING AT THE HEAD OF THE 
FIRST NORTH CAROLINA VOLUNTEERS, PASSING 
THE PRADO AT HAVANA. 
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THE FIRST TEXAS PASSING IN REVIEW—BATTALION-COMMANDER WOLFRIDEL AT THEIR HEAD. 


And Johnny Went [Marching By. 


THE Frrst YANKEE TROOPS To Pass THROUGH HAVANA, AND 
How THery WERE RECEIVED. 


Havana, December 13th, 1898.—When Johnny went march- 
ing by, notwithstanding that his regiment, the First North Car- 
olina Volunteers, was the first to enter and march through the 
city of Havana, he came, not with the triumphant blare and 
pomp of a conqueror, but with the unassuming quietude of a 
modest, generous, and chivalrous victor. 

Fully a week and a half ago we had been informed that two 
transports were expected to arrive on the following morning 
with troops destined for Guanajay and Pinar del Rio, and that 
they would march through the city to embark on trains to carry 
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THE FIRST TEXAS WAITING TO BE REVIEWED. 


them thither. These were to be the first Yankee troops to pass 
through Havana, and therefore the correspondents were on 
the alert. About a week ago it seemed as though our vigilance 
was to be rewarded, when the Winnewaska came in with the 
Two Hundred and Second New York Regiment aboard. But 
the Two Hundred and Second had a lot of baggage to ship to 
their prospective camps before disembarking, and persistently 
refused to march for us. Yesterday morning, however, the 
First North Carolina Volunteers arrived on the Roumanian. By 
9:30 a. M. they had disembarked, and we saw great, big, sturdy 
giants of Johnnies, who made the slender, boyish-looking Span- 
ish soldiers sink into insignificance by comparison. 

Forward they went, perfectly drilled, in a system of order 
that the few Spanish,soldiers along the route looked upon with 
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wonder. Although the march to the Cerro station covered a 
distance of several miles it went chiefly through the quieter 
business districts of the city, and therefore there was not much 
demonstration along the route.» In fact, the silence in which 
the soldiers marched by was the most noticeable thing. There 
were a few flags waved, but they were chiefly American. One 
commendable and noticeable thing, that was quietly and subtly 
dramatic, was to see every one uncover as the colors went by. 
Once or twice, along the hot, sunshiny way, flowers were thrown 
by fair hands from balconies, among the “‘ boys in blue” below, 
who looked up and smiled and took off their hats. But at last 
the soldiers had all marched by and were swallowed up by the 
station in which the trains were waiting to take them to ther 
destinations. BERTRAM A. MARBURGH. 
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SPY AGAINST SPY. 


By JOHN DAVIS. 


PLAYING the spy is a dangerous business, yet it is apt to 
keep life in a man and his pulse beating as in no other part of 
army life. It was my luck, ill or good, to be so occupied during 
the greater part of the war between the British and American 
colonies, and narrow escapes I had, and some amusement from 
my work—sometimes both in the same day. 

Fate placed me during the winter of 1780 under the command 
of Wayne, who lay at Morristown. There was hardly a man in 
the ranks but that was dissatisfied with his lot, and ready to 
break camp and go home. All this was not the fault of a brave 
man, for his position would have tried even Washington's skill. 

I am, as all who have met me are aware, a native of that 
State, neither Northern nor yet Southern— Maryland—and Bal- 
timore I claim as my home to the outside world, although I 
never resided nearer than a dozen miles of the city. The King’s 
rule here was hard enough when he set about to devil the colo- 
nists, but New England spirit, although quick to resent en- 
croachments, was not more enduring nor brave on the field 
of action than were the natives of my State. 

With no one dependent upon me, and with only one relative 
in the Colonies—a Tory uncle in New York—I saw no reason 
for remaining behind after hostilities once opened. Mr. Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, was geod enough to supply me with a letter, 
flattering to a degree, to the commander of the mustering army. 
I set out for Boston in high spirits, for I well knew that Mr. 
Carroll’s name would go far with Washington, the field-mar- 
shal in the cause for liberty. And with all thisin mind, anda 
little speech which I would say on delivering the letter, I finally 
arrived at headquarters. Washington was holding the lobster- 
backs in Boston safely enough. 

As I might have guessed, a tall, athletic, and, if I must say 
it, a rather likely fellow of twenty-five, with a Jetter from a 
man he loved—such a one, you may be sure, would be made 
welcome by a cause which needed men, and the more of my 
kind the merrier. It was but a few days before a captain’s 
commission was ready for me, but I found army life rather 
provoking, and after a week of it was called to Washington, 
and well remember his words: ‘‘ You are not fitted for an offi- 
cer of the line, sir. I can see, or have noted, though, that you 
ride well and might do better work in the cavalry. Still, I ex- 
pect to have other work for you. It will be dangerous, but 
from what I hear you will enjoy it the more on that account.” 

‘*P'm at your service, general, and that of my country,” I 
made reply. ‘If friends have-told you I am bravelI hope I 
may prove to be so, but as yet, sir, I have had no chance of 
showing courage.” 

‘*The British are at work with their spies, and I must fight 
them in the same way.” And having so spoken Washington 
looked me hard in the face. 

‘* War is war, general ; the spy has his place, and, as I said 
but a moment ago, I am ready the moment you decide.” 

‘* Very well,” he made answer, and it was not long before I 
was in Boston making secret inquiry as to British plans. 

I shall now pass hastily till 1780, when, as I have jotted 
down, I was with Wayne at Morristown, for word had come 
to him of a plot being hatched in New York which would make 
the soldiers and even some of the officers dissatisfied, and then 
heaven alone could tell where the mutiny would end. Indeed, 
it might stop little short of the whole army, and then woe to 
Washington—to the cause of liberty! 

We now know the fate of the venturesome Corsican, Na- 
poleon, and our great leader’s fate could have been but a coun- 
terpart of his. This I but cite as an instance which might have 
been. 

On a certain cold, dismal morning—it could not have been 
more than a week before Christmas—a messenger from Wayne 
announced that the general desired to see me. Such an order 
did not come as a surprise to one who had been waiting a week 
at least for something which would again bring him into activ- 
ity. I was at headquarters in short order, but bidden to wait 
for a little time, which, I felt sure, meant that the general 
wished to see me alone. So far as I could tell there were no 
persons in the house, but seldom was it so in those days. 

A few minutes after taking my seat before the fire I heard 
voices in the next room—the accents of the general I could 
plainly note, and at the same time detected the more piercing 
sounds of a woman's voice. At first the speech of both was like 
the drone of bees, but by and by hers became harsh and loud. 

‘‘Then you refuse? Refuse a woman—refuse me the right 
to go to New York !” With all ears strained I listened to hear 
the reply of General Wayne. 

‘* Yes, madam, I must refuse, because I dare not do other- 
wise. Perhaps General Washington would grant the request, 
but I cannot ;” these words clear and decided. ‘* You might go 
to Princeton or Philadelphia, though. I would grant such a 
right, but a pass through the lines to New York—no !” 

‘* But, general, only think! You have but to give the word 
—write a pass, and I can go. This is only the request of a help- 
less woman.” Then the voices sank to a lower key, and, test my 
hearing as I might, it was all to no avail. My turn to confer 
with the commander arrived. 

It was announced that I was to proceed, as fast as I could 
safely do so, to Paulus Hook, and there meet Absalom Perkins, 
known to have left New York with much information only a 
few days before. This man Perkins—a spy, believed by the 
British to be a Tory free lance—I had met, and was pleased with 
the chance of again setting eyeson him. Yet the way to get to 
him was a rather difficult task. 

In my mind I at once arranged to leave that night and get 
to Paulus Hook on the second night, stopping at Camptown on 
the morrow. I must wait until darkness to set out. Those 
were impatient hours, but for the cause of liberty nothing was 
too much—not even my life, which might have been taken a 
dozen times because of my occupation. 

* * 


* * * * * * 
’T was well on toward the time I had set for starting. 


I had 


finished supper and was about to order my horse saddled when 


it was announced that a woman desired to see me, and was al- 
ready waiting in the reception-room. Giving orders that my 
pistols be taken from my saddle-bags and delivered into my 
hands before the start, I went to meet her. 

I must say that I was not greatly pleased nor yet impressed 
by her appearance or manner. She was fair, to be sure, with 
brown, rather golden, hair—not over twenty-five, and near my 
own height—pure gray eyes, and a face full of decision. There 
was an aggressiveness about her movement, however, which 
made her seem a bit unwomanly to a man who had been charmed 
always by the tender graces of Maryland femininity. 

‘*Captain Rawlings, if I mistake not, who is shortly to pro- 
ceed to Paulus Hook and there meet one Perkins, who is gener- 
ally regarded as a Tory, but in truth is none other than one of 
our spies. Is not this the status of the case, captain ?” 

Truly, this was interesting. Here was a woman who knew 
as much of my affairs as I did myself. Such a person could do 
much to help or hinder a man in his work. But where had she 
obtained all this information? That was what I asked her. 

‘© You well know that I must be near your commander to know 
all this. Why not confess, captain ?” 

‘*But need I confess when you know so much— know my 
mission ¢” 

‘*Then you are Captain Rawlings? Captain Rawlings,” she 
continued without stopping for me to acknowledge or deny that 
I was that person, ‘: I have here an order which you will under- 
stand. It is from the general.” A bit of parchment was slipped 
into my hand. I recognized at a glance the. writing as that of 
General Wayne, and in a few seconds had gone over it, and as I 
recollect, after all of these years, the lines ran as follows : ‘‘ Miss 
Beatrice Harding, to whom this order is given, is permitted by 
said order to pass beyond the American lines, and to proceed 
thence to New York by whatever route she may choose,” and 
signed, ‘‘General Wayne.” The missive was addressed, ‘‘ To 
whom it may concern.” 

‘* And this, also, captain,” spoke the cheerful Miss Beatrice, 
handing me another note, which bore on the outside simply the 
words ‘‘ Captain Rawlings.” I found it to be in the nature of a 
request, urging me to convey, if possible, the young woman to 
Paulus Hook, and to make whatever arrangements I might for 
her going to New York. It closed with: ‘‘ Do not allow your 
mission to be interfered with by this addition of plan.” 

“Strange,” was my thought as I recollected the conversation 
overheard that very morning. 

‘‘And how was it that the general granted all this after first 
refusing ?” I queried ; but with my words went uone of the man- 
ner of doubt as to the genuineness of the papers. 

‘*So you know of that? General Wayne refused yesterday 
and this morning, but not this afternoon. He was most affable, 
and I do believe, captain, that he would have kissed me good- 
bye if I had given him the chance !” 

We both laughed, but I was serious in an instant. 

‘*Miss Harding, I regret very much that I cannot please the 
general, but I see no way of arranging matters. The fact is I 
must start at once. Indeed, I should already be on the way.” 

‘* Look for a better excuse than your going atonce. I knew 
that you would no doubt start to-night, and although I may not 
look it, am as ready as youare. My horse is tied just outside. 
Ha! ha! captain, Iam waiting for you !” 

So it seemed. Her homespun dress was tucked up at the 
side, riding-habit fashion, and a hood-like arrangement was 
about ber shoulders—a pull upward and it was a warm head- 
covering. 

Clearly, she intended to accompany me. I never felt more 
helpless in all my life, and, worst of all, there seemed no good 
reason why I should refuse to act as her escort. Yet it might 
get me into trouble. ; 

After telling me that she was waiting she bowed and with- 
drew, while I—what could I do but go to the rear and order my 
horse brought to the front? My pistols I found on the table, 
and, placing one in each of my great-coat pockets, I donned the 
garment, put on my straight-brimmed hat and my gloves, and 
went to the veranda. An attendant had helped Miss Harding 
into the saddle and she had taken the reins, while her horse 
circled about impatiently. When my animal was brought I 
mounted, and together we started on that long, lonely ride. 

A cold night it was, as I soon found, and with no exercise 
possible save the beating of the arms across the breast, I feared 
for us both. After a time Miss Harding’s horse, which had kept 
some way in the lead, dropped back to the pace of mine, and 
thus gave the young woman a chance for talking. She told me 
first of her life in New York—born there, resided there until the 
year before, and had then gone with a family of friends who 
resided near Morristown. 

*“ And now I fear for my mother’s health, and should have 
gone before, but found that I had not the courage to ask for the 
pass until word came to me from the city.” 

‘* Tt must have been sad news, then, else you would not go— 
but tell me, how does news travel from the island ®” 

“Tt was sad news. My mother is very ill—perhaps dead,” 
and she uttered a little trembling cry. ‘‘ Father, father—it is 
of him Iam thinking most. The shock to him will be almost 
more than the dear old man can stand !” 

A strange sort of silence came over us both after that. 

When I spoke again it was to say: ‘‘I hope Perkins will be 
in waiting, Miss Harding. I shall try to reach the Hook before 
morning.” 

‘* How good of you, captain! I heard much about this Per- 
kins in New York. What is he like ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps you shall see him, but tell me—what did you hear 
about him while in New York ?” 

‘Oh, I hardly remember. I know he was thought to be a 
brave man and risking much in the service.” 

‘‘ Strange any such belief should have been entertained where 
Perkins was regarded as a Tory spy by the British.” 

‘“*You do not recall the words I spoke, captain. ‘In the 
service,’ I said, which might be taken to mean that he works for 
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King George or General George.” Such was her diplomacy, 
and then, ‘‘ Suppose he should prove false to you instead of to 
the British ?” 

‘* But be never has.” 

‘** How do you know ?” 

‘“‘How does Wayne— yes, and Washington— know that I 
never played them false ?” 

‘*Maybe they don’t,” she laughed. ‘ In fact, I’m half in- 
clined to think you a spy for the British.” 

‘* Miss Harding, what could you think of me, but in shame, if 
those words were true ?’—this said mostly in play. 

‘** But is it not strange that two spies should be sent to Mor- 
ristown ?” 

‘* What do you mean, Miss Harding ?” 

‘* None of that pretending not to know, captain. But call me 
not Miss Harding. That was my mother’s name. Prentice, if 
you please, and now with Captain Judson, if I mistake not. Do 
you not remember the time I threw a letter to you from father’s 
window—a letter to Howe ?” 

Could any man be steady-nerved at a time like that ?—yet I 
did manage to shake down my surprise enough to exclaim: 
‘* You are not thesame. And how is it that you remember me 
so well?’ The incident which she mentioned was something in 
which I had never figured. 

**T could not forget, although not much but a girl. 
I can do much more for the King’s cause.” 

‘* No doubt,” seemed a sufficient reply. Here was about the 
nicest mess [ had ever gotten into. Conducting a female spy to 
New York, and being myself mistaken for one engaged in the 
same service. But my resolve then and there was that she 
should not get out of my power alive. God helping me, I would 
stand firm if it cost her blood ! : 

After letting her talk, and telling much which gave me ideas, 
I asked at length : ‘‘ Suppose the general had not granted the 
pass ?” 

‘Which he did not. Those are in my handwriting. The 
story about a pleasant chat with him—a spy’s yarn; nothing 
more |” 

My next words were: ‘‘ And do you know the way to the 
Hook, Miss Prentice ? When at the cross-roads, a little beyond 
here—one going one way, the other almost at right angles— 
which do you take for Camptown, Newark, and Paulus Hook ?” 

‘*T should keep to the one bearing to the left. The other goes 
to Elizabethtown.” 

‘* But the latter, some distance beyond, is intersected by an- 
other—the one for us to take, as it is less traveled.” 

We were then just past the Chatham road. When we 
reached the forks of the other there was no question as to which 
should be taken. 

‘* How far beyond does the other join this ?”’ she asked, after 
a few minutes. 

‘** Only a little stretch farther ’’—said carelessly, as if think- 
ing of another subject. 

So far I felt like congratulating myself, and with a strong 
wind blowing in our faces and the moon under a cloud, how 
could [ fail? A little bend in the road—my chance! With 
apparent bated breath I exclaimed, but hardly above a whis- 
per: ‘‘ Draw in your horse, Miss Prentice. There seems—there 
is a sentry in the road just ahead.” 

‘* Do you suppose we will have trouble in passing ?” she asked, 
not a little excited. 

‘** We will not try, but go back the other way. We know not 
what sort of coat he may wear. Turn your horse and be away 
—gallop for it! Weare too far away for him to take good aim, 
and, besides, moonlight is always uncertain.” 

We wheeled our horses about, but purposely I allowed hers 
to do so more quickly than mine. She was away at good speed, 
and rode with uncommon grace. There, I had done it! A sen- 
try was nowhere ahead, but yet the plan had worked. I held 
my animal in a bit to give her fifty yards’ or so lead, and then 
fired a pistol-shot into the frozen earth ; and, giving my animal 
free rein, was soon abreast of hers. 

“You were not hit ?” she asked, a bit anxiously. ‘I feared 
for you, but then remembered about the little light, distance 
and all.” 

‘**No—not hit, but the ball whizzed close by, close to me,” 
which was the truth. 

From that time on much depended on my ability to keep up 
the excitement and her nerves to the point where she would but 
follow my dictates. Galloping ahead, I kept a look backward, 
and in this way, when we again came to the cross-roads, faced 
toward Morristown. This gallop I kept up for half a mile, 
when I drew in a Jittle and we came side by side. 

Luckily, a road never looks twice the same at night, and as 
it had been quite light until we reached the cross-roads and 
dark after that, I had little fear that she would detect the de- 
ception. The only time that I was put to my wit’s end was 
when she asked if there was not some mistake—if we had not 
passed a certain old-fashioned house once before that night. 

“The strange whim of a brother,” came my explanation. 
‘This one is the homestead which both desired, so when one 
was cheated out of it, or something of that sort, he duplicated 
it as nearly as might be, although you will notice one is on the 
right side of the road and the other on the left.” 

‘* How strange, and what a peculiar man the other must be !” 
was her only comment. 

I felt quite sure there would be trouble when the American 
lines were reached, but not so, and we drew rein in front of 
Wayne's headquarters about midnight. Tbe general had not 
retired and without apology, or even stopping to explain my 
haste, I put the situation clearly before him 

‘* And the young lady outside believes that she is in Newark ? 
Past believing, captain, yet told well and by all means a good 
joke!” But when he knew it to be as stated he became most 
complimentary. 

I thanked the good gentleman-soldier for his kind words, but 
urged to be allowed to return yet that night as far as Camp- 
town, which, with a fresh horse under me, I felt sure could be 
reached before dawn. 

’ “ And for my service to-night, general, I have but one favor 
to ask.” 

“T grant it before it is asked, knowing that it will be reason- 
able.” 


But now 
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‘*T hope never to know the fate of Miss Prentice, general.” 

‘* Which means that you like her. Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘*No, not that, but a feeling hard to describe. She is the sort 
of woman that men like, though. She trusts; she is brave ; she 
is clever, young, and not bad-looking.” 

“Tt is a hard thing to do, this you ask, captain, but if possi- 
ble it shall be done !” With this we parted. 

Time brings about many strange events, and although the 
romance of that night had no ending in love for Miss Pren- 
tice and myself, yet she, the charming wife of Arnold Jaffery, 
became a good and true friend of mine in the days of peace and 
prosperity which followed the Colonial struggle for a greater 
liberty. 


Your Chances in Cuba.—No. 2. 


THE FIERCE AND BLOOD-THIRSTY CUBAN AND THE SWINDLING 
SPANIARD—UTTER DESPAIR OF THE POOR—A WILDER- 
NESS OF WEEDS IN THE INTERIOR — WAITING FOR 
McKINLEY AND FREE CODFISH, CORNMEAL, AND CoIN— 
CAPITALISTS GOBBLING UP THE PRIZES—A GooD MARKET 
FOR MACHINERY AND CATTLE AND A GOOD COUNTRY IN 
WHICH TO RaIs—E WHEAT— LACK OF TRANSPORTATION 
FaciLitigs— No PaurpeR LABOR IN CUBA—OPPORTU- 
NITIES IN THE SUGAR BUSINESS. 


By GILsoN WILLETS. 


TEN thousand Cubans are encamped within twenty miles of 
Havana. Seven thousand of these are blacks who are needed 
as field-workers on such plantations as have resumed operations. 
The blacks, however, choose not to lay down their arms, prefer- 
ring a continuance of three years’ soldiering and idleness rather 
than a return to work-a-day life. At the same time they are 
hungry, some are starving. Hence, neighboring farms are oc- 
casionally raided. The commandant of this camp is Major- 
General Rodriguez. I found him lying in a hammock, well-fed 
and self-satisfied, his linen uniform immaculate and evidently 
brand new. His machete lay on the ground in an unsullied 
scabbard, probably fresh from the factory. He offered me a 
black Havana breva, remarked that cleanliness was next to 
peace, and that to keep peace he had just ordered one of his men 
to be shot, for raiding a farm-house and stealing bananas. 
What! Execute a soldier for mere theft? The general sprang 
out of his hammock. ‘I tell you the world must see that we 
Cubans are capable of self-control, of self-government, that we 
do not understand liberty to mean license. I warned my men 
not to trespass, not to stealeven abanana. No ; the man must 
die.” Two days after, I heard that the thief was tied to a cocoa- 
palm and riddled with bullets. 

Meanwhile, the proximity of the Cuban camp to Havana is 
an excuse, on the part of Spanish army officers, for furnish- 
ing protection—the ‘‘ protection” being a source of profit to the 
Spaniards. The works of the Standard Oil Company and of an 
American electric-light company, for instance, are both fur- 
nished with this kind of protection. A whole Spanish regiment 
is quartered and fed by each of the companies named. But the 
loyal officers of each regiment charge their beloved king, just 
the same, with a thousand rations a day, the money equivalent 
of which is duly pocketed by the officers. Between Havanaand 
the Cuban camp there are hundreds of fields lying fallow—soil 
in which anything will grow if given half a chance. Cuban 
farmers are taking these rich acres and are raising small crops, 
on the share system, with Spanish officials. But this is not all. 
One enterprising market-gardener told me his story. After 
signing papers and depositing money as security, a Spanish 
ofticer called at the farm-house and said : ‘‘ Now, of course, with 
so many Cubans encamped near you, you will require protec- 
tion. I willsend you, say, a hundred men.” The Cuban pro- 
tested that he needed no protection. Whereupon the Spanish 
officer arose, saying, haughtily : ‘‘ Sefior, my honor is at stake. 
Shall I see you murdered by yonder bandits, just because I 
would not let you have a paltry hundred soldiers? But then, if 
you still insist upon declining protection we will release you 
from your contract,” which meant that the victim would have 
to forfeit the cash given as security. The result is that a hun- 
dred Spanish soldiers are living on the farm and are eating, 
day by day, the Cuban’s share of the share system. 

These incidents occurred in the first days of October, at the 
time the United States transport Comal lay in Havana harbor, 
with a cargo of Red Cross supplies. With 30,000 starving people 
in the city and the 10,000 starving insurgents in the suburbs, 
General Blanco would not allow the Comal to land food, except- 
ing upon the payment of duties amounting to $60,000. By com- 
promise, however, the Comal was allowed to proceed to Ma- 
tanzas and unload her cargo there, too far away to reach the 
starving insurgents. I went with the Comal. The only boat- 
woman in Havana harbor rowed me outtothe ship. All Ameri- 
cans coming to Havana will meet this brown, round, muscular 
seforita. Ask for Consuelo. She is the daughter of generations 
of boatmen. She speaks English. While rowing the customs 
officials back and forth she learns state secrets, and her infor- 
mation is reliable. ‘‘ You see, sefior, this is still Cuba—the old. 
Look !” She tossed her head toward a lighter piled high with 
bags of flour. ‘That is flour, sefior, is it not? Well, it comes 
into port as charcoal, and some one pays the low duty on char- 
coal instead of the high duty on flour.” Consuelo seemed proud 
of furnishing this evidence of corruption, thievery, and bribery. 

She pulled close to another lighter and pointed out cases of 
fine linens that were entered for tariff as calico, and boxes of 
wines that were billed as cabbages. ‘‘Sefior is sympatico. I 
will tell more. That big, big iron dock that floats on the water 
over there—ah, sefior, the Spaniards with gold lace are trying 
to sell that big dock before the Americanos get here.” Consuelo 
meant the floating dry-dock, the largest in the world, which was 
built in England, which cost Spain $4,000,000, and which was tow- 
ed across the Atlantic by three steamers, taking fifty-four days 
tomake the trip to Havana. Spain has put this magnificent dock 
on the international bargain-counter for sale. England wants 
it, but if our evacuation commissioners decide that it is not 
‘portable furniture,” it will remain where it is. 
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Arrived at Matanzas, an officer on the wharf informed me 
that he remembered me as one who had been there before, and 
that he hed orders not to admit any more correspondents. 
Knowing the ways of Spanish official pickpockets, I handed 
this one the miserable money. And with the grand and prac- 
ticed flourish with which he veiled his dishonor, he threw open 
the city gates. I looked around for a votura, one of the for- 
merly numerous and omnipresent cabs. A black boy, one of 
the horde of lottery-ticket venders, ran up the narrow street 
and soon appeared, followed by a forlorn cab. I asked the 
driver why voturas were so scarce. ‘‘ No horses, sefior ; all eat 
up.” By which he meant that during the blockade the famished 
cabmen of Matanzas had dined on horse-meat. Of all the Cu- 
ban towns I visited, Matanzas was the saddest. In the district 
where the poor were colonized I opened the door of a thatched 
hut. In a hammock in one corner sat a woman, emaciated toa 
degree simply awful. She laughed and cried, in turns, hysteric- 
ally. ‘* A few days more, and then the cemetery,” she cried, as 
if pleased with the idea of even that kind of relief. Thenina 
wandering way she told how husband, son, daughter had al- 
ready gone to the cemetery—why not she, too? A few wild 
oranges lay by her side. I suggested that she eat one, but she 
shook her head and dropped to the floor, where she bit the dirt, 
probably more from agony of grief than from lack of food. 
This was a case of utter despair.” I found other wretched ones, 
however, who lived on in the one hope—‘ the Americans are 
coming.” 

On by train into interior Cuba—a region of abandoned farms, 
ruined plantations, and deserted villages. Matanzas province is 
a desert of ashes ; Santa Clara, a wilderness of weeds ; the prov- 
ince of Santiago, a jungle. The ruin and the desolation are the 
terrible autographs of rifle and torch. Royal palms guard the 
plantation region, useless sentinels ever since the day in which 
$60,000,000 of sugar-cane became drifting ashes. Nine miles 
from Guanabana the train came to a washout, stopped, giving 
us time to wander about the country. Not an inhabitant was 
visible—yes, in one of the ruined haciendas I did find one family. 
Father, mother and daughter had been living on potatoes and 
fruit for more than a year. Meat and money they had not seen 
since the beginning of the insurrection. The lonely ones living 
there were worse off than Arabs in the desert, for they had neither 
horses nor salt. Learning that they actually beheld an Amer- 
ican, they fell to the ground and kissed my boots. Then they 
wanted to know if what they had heard was really true—that 
President McKinley was coming to live in ‘‘ Ccoba” and was to 
furnish all ‘‘Coobans” with codfish and cornmeal and coin 
forever. After that, at every plantation I visited, I found 
pacificos living in the same tomb-like seclusion, the ghostly e 
paritions of a paradise in ruins. 

Still it was impossible to forget that in this present No- 
Man’s-Land lay the El Dorado in which many Americans are 
to make a living, and afewa fortune. Between Havana and 
Cienfuegos American promoters and agents were as thick as 
Cook’s tourists in England. And Cuba is as large as England, 
even though it is poorer, just for the moment, than Ireland. 
The promoters said that capitalists would not rush in off-hand, 
yet these representatives of capitalists seemed feverishly anx- 
ious to be the first to cover the territory. They are still run- 
ning the race, gobbling up the good things while running. The 
burned fields are all the richer for having been burned. But 
there are no oxen, and without oxen field-work is impossible. 
In the tobacco district, especially, nearly all the oxen were 
stolen by the insurgents or confiscated by the Spaniards. One 
yoke of oxen will plow the land necessary to plant 50,000 seeds. 
This amount of seed yields about twenty-five bales. Consider- 
ing that many individual tobacco-raisers have lost as many as 
300 or 400 oxen, some idea may be had of how the cultivation 
of tobacco has diminished through their loss. 

As the new Cuban tariff will permit the entry of oxen free, 
American cattle-raisers will do well to open negotiations with 
Cuban planters at once. With the revival of agriculture other 
industries will flourish. There is an immediate market for ma- 
chinery, especiall y sugar-mill machinery. What is not rusting 
in the fields was broken up and shipped to the United States as 
old iron. American houses that import machinery will do an 
enormous business, for the mills of Cuba must have entire new 
outfits. Wheat has never been raised here because forbidden 
by royal decree. There has been no raising of hogs or cattle, 
these being so heavily taxed that none could afford to engage in 
the industry. In Santa Clara, however, there are leagues of the 
finest grazing grounds ; and that wheat will grow in Cuba was 
demonstrated some years ago by a Cuban, who was promptly 
lodged in a Spanish prison for the demonstration. But the 
people are getting ready to begin the new era as soon as the 
royal restrictions end. Besides horses and oxen, mules are re- 
quired by the thousand. Big orders have already been placed 
for brick, stone, marble, tile for roofing, drain-tile, cement, 
and lime. 

The greatest drawback to rapid development will be the lack 
of transportation facilities. There is not a mile of public rail- 
road east of Cienfuegos. Years ago a line running up and 
through the centre of the island, from Cienfuegos to Santiago 
was surveyed, but never built. It will probably be built now 
with American capital. With the completion of this road, 
Santiago will, for the first time, become connected with the in- 
terior of the island. And in a tropical country railroads can- 
not be built ina day. The building of railroads in Cuba has 
already killed off thousands of men. Three thousand laborers 
were brought over some years ago from Italy. They began 
building a railroad—then they began dying. In two months 
all had been buried except four hundred, who were sent back to 
their own Italy. Fever came among them and no precautions 
were taken by the Italian contractors to prevent its spread. 

An idea prevails that annexation will bring American labor- 
ers into competition with the pauper labor of Cuba. But there 
is no pauper labor here. Unskilled workmen, mere toilers in 
the fields, are paid a dollar a day and board themselves, or sev- 
enteen dollars a month and “found.” With adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, Cuba will hold the markets of the world for 
cane sugar, coffee and tobacco. In Santa Clara province I rode 
over thousands of acres of valuable land, nearly all cleared and 
well watered, but with nothing but bridle-paths through the 
woods to take produce over to the city. The mineral wealth of 
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this province is practically untouched, because of the lack of 
common roads, Farther on, in the province of Santiago, the 
earth is rich in iron and other metals, but unworked, with the 
single exception of the Carnegie mines. 

Eight miles from Cienfuegos I got off at the Mendoza planta- 
tion, the most extensive in Cuba, and one of the few in operation 
to-day. Itisatype of all the large plantations. With its col- 
onies it contains about 60,000 acres of land, and furnishes a 
livelihood for 2,500 people. The centre of operations is the fac- 
tory where the cane is ground and the sugar made. Forming 
the sides of a quadrangle round about the factory are the prin- 
cipal buildings. On one side is the hacienda, the dwelling of 
the owner, flanked by its beautiful gardens. On some of the 
estates, now in ashes, these dwellings were palaces costing from 
$100,000 to $300,000, where the planters used to entertain in 
almost regal style. On another side of the quadrangle is a long 
row of adobe barracks where the single men among the em- 
ployés live. On the fourth side the plantation’s narrow-gauge 
railroad enters, and here are the machine-shops and store- 
houses. Throughout the whole of the sugar section each big 
plantation has its own railroad running out to the trunk-line 
which connects Havana with Cienfuegos. These private lines 
are from twenty to eighty miles long. 

Round about each factory and the lands attached to it lie 
many smaller farms known as colonies. These vary from plots 
of three or four acres worked entirely by members of a family, 
to farms of from sixty to 600 acres employing from twenty to 
200 people. All the colonies send their cane to the factory to be 
made into sugar, and each is dependent upon the factory stores 
for its supplies. Every workingman on an estate owns a horse 
and a machete. If he is rich he owns also a saddle. In the 
morning, when the men are to go to work, the foreman first 
rides to the field. Within a minute from the hour for beginning 
work, there will not be a workman in sight. The next minute, 
however, they come riding in from the paths all about, each 
perched on the rump of his horse and carrying the machete with 
which he is to cut the cane. There are eight plantations in the 
district near Cienfuegos now getting ready togrind cane. There 
are positions on these plantations for young men who, witha 
fund of practical knowledge, have the executive ability to apply 
it in superintending the work of large bodies of men over vast 
areas of land. I know three bright, energetic correspondents, 
one of them minus an arm, lost in the first year of the Cuban 
rebellion, who have secured good positions on the plantations 
near Cienfuegos, the pay in each case being $150 a month. 
Brains are needed just now, more than brawn. Unskilled labor 
is not wanted, for there are enough negroes for the field work. 
At one of the haciendas, where a letter of introduction had . 
placed the whole plantation at my disposal, I witnessed an ex- 
ample of the treatment of the negro help—cruel treatment in 
strong contrast with the master’s hospitality. A fine-looking 
young mulatto had been caught bathing in the pond reserved 
for the use of the sefiors and sefioritas of the hacienda. I heard 
‘a shrieking in the direction of the grove of cocoa-palms and the 
hihita. The little daughter of the family asked me to ‘‘ come 
see what they were doing to Pinto.” We found Pintotied hand 
and foot to the stump of a tree and writhing and screeching in 
agony. Two negroes were beating him with bunches of palm- 
leaf stems, instruments that looked not unlike cat-o-nine-tails. 
The skin of Pinto’s back was lacerated and bleeding, but still 
the beating continued, mercilessly. When the palm stems broke 
they were instantly replaced by new ones. The strangest part 
of the scene was that the negro help, for whose intimidation this 
cruel punishment was carried out, did not seem at all impressed 
for they were grinning and hallooing and capering about like 
so many delighted apes. Yet I was told that Pinto would not! 
be able to bear the weight of even the lightest garment on hi: 
back for weeks to come. This and many other examples o: 
cruelty in the Cuban character make one believe that Spanisl 
traits will linger in Cuba long after the Spaniards have gone. 

(To be continued.) 


Recognition of a Noble Woman. 


THE resolution introduced in the House of Representatives b: 
General Wheeler for the presentation by the President of a mede 
to Helen Gould is a fitting recognition of the work of a thoughtft 
and patriotic woman. The distinction proposed to be conferre 
is unique in its way. Congress has never thus farrendered an 
such honor to any woman. The nearest precedent for this cas 
is that of Captain Molly, who figures in some of the chronicles ¢ 
‘** Moll Pitcher.” She rendered gallant service as a soldier in th 
Revolution, firing the last shot from her husband’s cannon ¢ 
Fort Clinton, in October, 1777, just before its capture by tk 
British, after her husband and every other man had evacuate 
the fort. She took her husband’s place at his cannon after 
was killed at Monmouth, on June 28th, 1778, and fought throug] 
out the battle. For her services, Washington made her a se 
geant, but the honor accorded her did not stop there. C 
Washington’s recommendation the Continental Congress px 
her on the list of half-pay officers, and her compensation w: 
continued through her life. 

In her way, Helen Gould is equally worthy of honor by Co 
gress. She was a ministering angel in camp and hospital. H 
aid to the soldiers was timely and without limit, and constitut 
a claim on the gratitude of the country. Her aid was all ti 
more worthy of honor because it was given in an unostentatio 
way. The service which she rendered was prompted by t 
purest sympathy and the mostexalted patriotism. There was 
it no craving for notoriety. There was no expectation on h 
part of honor to her from the government or any other sour: 
Her work shows that in war-time the heroes are not all of o 
sex. Her acts prove that self-abnegation and devotion to cou 
try are not lost traits among womankind. 

There are several reasons why General Wheeler’s resoluti 
should pass. Helen Gould is not the only woman who render 
services in the Spanish war to whom the country should pay t 
tribute of gratitude, but she was the best known socially 
them all, and in honoring her allare honored. This recogniti 
of Miss Gould’s work would furnish an incentive to otl 
wealthy persons to make a wise and patriotic use of their mor 
and their time in great crises. 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES OF CAMP AND FIELD.—VII. 


CREEPY INFORMATION FROM A MORGUE-KEEPER—THE STORY OF A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN RAISED FROM THE RANKS TO A LIEUTENANT'’S 
COMMISSION FOR BRAVERY ON THE FIELD—HOW GENERAL HAWKINS WAS SHOT. 


I was standing at Union Square one after- 
noon when a funeral procession turned out of F 
Broadway and came across the open space, a 
line of soldiers before the hearse and a line of 
soldiers behind it, all marching to muffled 
drums. 

“Who is it?” I asked of a man in uniform 
standing near me. 

“Somebody in the Ninth New York,” he 
answered ; ‘‘a fever case.” 

He was silent for a while, and then volun- 
teered the information that he was an expert 
on fever cases and had worked with the hos- 
pital corps of the Seventy-first down in Cuba. 

‘*We had a great outfit,” he said, ‘in our 
corps ; there were four graduate doctors, five 
medical students, three trained nurses, one vet- 
erinary surgeon, one dentist, one electrician, 
and two morgue-keepers. I was one of the 
morgue-keepers.” 

** Really !” said I, and hardly knew what to 
add. 

** Yes,” he went on, cheerfully, ‘‘and I can 
tell you some queer things about corpses. Ty- 
phoid corpses change color three times; what 
do you think of that? First they’re gray and 
then they’re blue, and then they’re yellow. 
Why, I got it down sc fine there at Santiago that I could tell 
what a corpse died of—dysentery or malarial, or yellow or ty- 
phoid—just by sizing up the color. And say, there are lots of 
other things I might tell you about corpses—about how the eyes 
sink in and the beard keeps growing, and like that.” 

He looked at me inquiringly to see if I was following with 
interest, but I had heard enough and told him I would get the 
rest some other day. Still it was an odd little incident and 
shows that there are more trades in the army than fighting. 

* * 

To know about the making of a hero is always worth while, 
so I listened. with more than interest to the story of a pale, thin 
lad, who had been at St. Luke’s Hospital for weeks, recover- 
ing from yellow fever and malarial fever and sun-stroke and 
pleurisy and a rifle wound, all suffered down in Cuba for the 
stars and stripes. And, oddly enough, this young man who is to- 
day one of the proud figures of the Seventy-first, who was promot- 
ed twice for gallantry on the field, so that now he wears lieuten- 
ant’s stripes instead of the plain private’s coat, is not an Ameri- 
can at all but an Englishman, although he has taken out papers 
here and will soon be one of Uncle Sam’s own children. 

It is Charles Edwards I am speaking of, Lieutenant Charles 
Edwards ; the title will sound pleasantly to the boy’s father and 
mother back in the old country and will come as a surprise, for 
thus far he has kept from them tke news of his going to war. 
Some years ago Edwards’s only brother enlisted in Her Majesty’s 
80th Hussars and was killed in India. Had the mother known 
that this other son was down in Cuba facing fever and Spanish 
bullets, her heart would have been broken. But now that the 
danger is over, and only the glory remains, there can be no harm 
in telling the tale. 

It is some three years since Edwards was living at home in 
London, then a stripling of eighteen, not over-rugged, but full 
of good purpose to advance himself in life. 

‘*One day dad called me to bim,” to put it in Edwards’s own 
words, ‘‘and said it was time I should be striking out for my- 
self, and I said I was quite willing and would go to America, 
where, they told me, a lad who would work and keep steady, could 
find good chances. And with money I had saved I came over. 
I need not tell how I fared at first here. I had no friends to 
go to and went hungry at times, but I got work finally at Belle- 
vue Hospital, and from that time on everything went well. It 
was my wish to be a surgeon, and even while working as an 
orderly I picked up what I could at operations, and as soon as I 
had saved a little money I began work as a student. Perhaps I 
may come to be a regular doctor some day; anyhow, what I 
learned in those three years about treating wounds and sickness 
served me well down before Santiago. 

‘*T went to the war, like any other member of the Seventy- 
first, expecting to fight on the line, but I got switched off from 
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FUNERAL OF A SOLDIER IN THE NINTH NEW YORK. 


that idea in the first day’s shooting. Early in the charge, a 
man in my company—that’s Company I—was struck in the head 
by a Mauser bullet that went through his left ear and through 
the mastoid back of the ear, laying open the brain so that I 
could see it oozing out. This was in the brush while we were 
waiting for the Sixth Infantry to get across the creek. The 
man was my sergeant, George Youngs is his name, and it made 
me feel bad to see him hurt and no one to look after him. A 
little later, after we had made the charge, another man in my 
company, named Roth, was shot in the head and there was no 
one to look after him either. Then they kept on being shot all 
over the hill, and it seemed horrible to me that they should be 
lying there suffering, some of them bleeding to death, when 
medical care might save them. You see, the hospital corps had 
set up their quarters by the San Juan creek, but that was a mile 
and a half back and these men were right at the front. 

‘So I set up a little hospital of my own right at the foot of 
the hill and went to work. I got some of the Thirty-fourth 
Michigan boys and the Thirteenth Infantry to let me have blan- 
kets and first-aid packages, and General Hawkins gave me some 
tenting to cover the men with ; he also gave me a kitchen outfit 
and some coffee and bacon and hard-tack, so that nobody had to 
starve at that particular place. You ought to have seen the 
way those wounded men gulped down the coffee when I gave it 
to them. There were some who hadn’t tasted food or drink for 
thirty-six hours. 

* * x 

‘* One of the first cases I had was a big colored man, who was 
carried down on a blanket by four soldiers. They said he was 
shot through the arm, and I could see a bandage there ; it was 
the right arm, I remember. It struck me as queer that a wound 
in the arm should disable the man so he couldn’t walk, and when 
I had a chance to look him over, I found a big black bruise on 
his left thigh. That set me thinking, and, on examining his 
arm more closely, I found that the bullet which had gone through 
his right arm at the shoulder had gone through the body also, 
diagonally across from shoulder to hip, and the man was dying. 
He did die a little later, but before his last breath he managed 
to give me a lock of his curly black hair, tied with a little rib- 
bon, and a picture of himself, to be sent to his mother ata place 
in the South, which I wrote down. Isaw lots of those colored 
men, and it’s my opinion the whole attack would have been no- 
where without them. I believe they scared the Spaniards out 
of their trenches with their yelling and whooping. I never 
heard such blood-curdling cries as those fellows gave in the 
charge. 

‘‘On the night of July 2d I had the honor of doing up Gen- 
eral Hawkins’s wound. The general and his staff had their head- 
quarters right near me under some big live-oak trees. I had 
just lain down for a snatch of rest—I’d had no sleep for forty- 
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eight hours—when the firing began upon the 
hill. It was the night attack. I sprang up, 
and a few minutes later an orderly came run- 
ning to me, saying: ‘Come quick ; the gen- 
eral is shot !’ 

“TI went into the tent and found General 
Hawkins on his cot, where he had been lying 
when the bullet struck him. The wound was in 
his right foot, and I dressed it at once and then 
got him on a horse, fixing a blanket around 
his injured leg. So he rode back to the rear. 
A few minutes later, as I was walking away 
from the hill, carrying a lantern, a bulletstruck 
it from my hand, shattering the glass and put- 
ting the light out. It is impossible that this 
bullet came from San Juan hill, as it would 
have gone through me if it had, before hitting 
the lantern. That makes me think that there 
were sharpshooters about, and it was probably 
one of them who shot General Hawkins. A 
proof of this is that the door of his tent faced 
away from the hill, but the bullet which struck 
him must have come in at the door, as there 
was no hole in the canvas. 

‘“*T cared for all kinds of men in my little 
hospital. I had as many as forty or fifty there 
at one time, and between fixing their wounds 
and getting them food, I was kept busy. As there were no am- 
bulances to take them back to the regular hospital I got General 
Hawkins to let me have some mule-wagons, and I loaded the 
wounded into these and kept them going back and forth. I 
can telf you it makes a lot of difference whether you send a 
man back with his hurt bandaged a little and something to 
stimulate him, or whether you send him back bleeding to death 
and starving. 

“Every time I got a chance I went up the hill to get the 
wounded men down ; sometimes I carried them myself, some- 
times I got others to help me. Several times, when I saw men 
lying helpless out in front of the trenches where the hot fire was, 
I-wriggled my way to them on my belly and managed to drag 
them back. I don’t think I realized the danger at the time. 

“I took care of Spaniards as well as of Americans ; so 
long as they were wounded I didn’t care who they were. Once I 
found a Spanish officer and four men lying huddled together in 
a rifle-pit. They were all badly hurt and had probably been 
lying there for hours. The officer held up his right hand and 
said, ‘ Aqua,’ as loud as he could, but he was pretty faint. Igave 
them water to drink and a little hot coffee I had in a canteen, 
and you ought to have heard the niggers yell at me for doing 
that. They said it was a shame to waste water and coffee on 
Spaniards when our men needed it. 

‘*Then I started to get the Spaniards down the hill and I car- 
ried three of them on my back, making three trips ; they were 
light men and I could do it. But the other two were heavy, one 
of them weighed over two hundred pounds, so I got some Thirty- 
fourth Michigan boys to help me and we carried them down on a 
blanket. I remember the heaviest Spaniard had been hit in the 
head with a piece of shell, and when I put the canteen to his 
lips I thought he would never let go of it; I had to take it from 
him by force or he would have drank the whole two quarts. 

‘*The niggers are good fighters, but they have no mercy for 
the enemy. They thought it was all foolishness taking care of 
these Spaniards, and some of them swore at me for doing it. 
One man called out as I started down the hill with a Spaniard 
on my shoulders: ‘ Look out or he’ll stab you in the back.’ And 
another nigger said, lifting his rifle : ‘ All right, go ahead, I’ve 
got a bead on him.’ If that Spaniard had moved I suppose he 
would have shot at him, and probably killed both of us.” 

** Didn’t you get hit at all ?” I asked. 

“Only once, and that didn’t amount to much. A bullet cut 
me across the left shin and nicked out a piece of the bone. I 
never noticed it until the morning of July 3d, when I heard a 
squeaking in my shoe as if it was full of water. When I took 
the shoe off I found it wasn’t water but blood. It’s queer how 
many men got hit without minding it. I know one man who 
was shot through the back of the neck and the bullet came out 
of his mouth, but he’s all right to-day.” 
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GENERAL WHEELER AND STAFF—THE GENERAL ON THE HORSE THAT HAD JUST BEEN PRESENTED TO HIM.—{SEE PAGE 38.] 
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GRAVES OF THE “ MAINE’S” SAILORS AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA, SHOWING THE NEW FENCE ERECTED ABOUT IT BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION, 


The ‘‘[laine’’ Sailors’ Graves Honored. 


THE graves of the sailors of the Maine who lost their lives in the explosion in Havana 
harbor, and of the four seamen of the torpedo-boat Winslow, who were killed in the fight off 
Cardenas, are no longer neglected. They are now surrounded by a handsome iron fence, 
which makes them conspicuous to all who enter the little cemetery at Key West, Florida. 
This fence is the result of protests, first made by LEsLiz’s WEEKLY, against permitting these 
graves to remain neglected and forlorn, with nothing to distinguish them from the scores of 
others by which they were surrounded. Encampment No, 69, Union Veteran Legion, took up 
the matter of this neglect and raised the fund for the fence and the gates, which are of elab- 
orate and dignified design in iron and bronze. The committee to provide for the fence was 
Captain G, A. Lyon, chairman ; Major Frank A. Butts, secretary and treasurer ; Colonel M. 
J. Foote, W. W. Brown, and Colonel Luke Kelly. Dr. W. H. Van Reypen, surgeon-general 
of the navy, and Dr. Boyd, his assistant, were also actively interested in the plan to honor 
the graves of the dead sailors. 
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ON BUSY FOURTEENT 
WEST OF SIXTH AVE 


HARDSHIPS OF GETTING OFF A STREET-CAR. COMING OUT OF THE KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE IN THE STORM 


NEW YORK 


HOW A BLIZZARD CHANGED 
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LOOKING DOWN BROADWAY FROM FORTY-SECOND STREET TOWARD THE FAMUUS * TENDERLOIN ”’ DISTRICT. 


SNOW-STORM. 


PPEARANCE OF THE GREAT CITY. 
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‘*DON JUAN DE AUSTRIA.” “ISLA DE CUBA,” 
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‘ISLA DE CUBA” AT HIGH TIDK. 


FURWARD DECK OF THE “‘ISLA DE LUZON.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SUNKEN SPANISH FLEET AT MANILA. 


TWO OF THE SPANISH GUN-BOATS HAVE BEEN RAISED AND ARE NOW AT HONG-KONG, UNDERGOING REPAIRS BEFORE SERVING UNDER 


THE STARS AND STRIPES.—{Sex Pace 35.] 




















January 12, 1899. 


I asked Edwards about his promotions, and he said he was 
made corporal on the 5th of July by Captain Meeks, and re- 
ceived his lieutenant’s commission from the War Office on the 
2ist of September. He showed me his medals, too; there are 
“ve of them, all given him by the Seventy-first, two silver ones 
to wear on the collar for indoor marksmanship, two bronze ones 
for sharpshooting and rifle-practice at Creedmoor, and a third 
bronze one which is known as the one hundred per cent. duty 
medal. 

‘When do you think you'll go home ?” I inquired. 

He pulled at his little reddish mustache and reflected for a 
moment. ‘I should like to go home for Christmas, but if I came 
looking this way, with my hair falling out and thin as a rail, 
they’d think I had come to die, so I suppose I'll wait another 
year.” 

‘* And suppose there came a war between England and 
France ?” 

‘**Oh,” he said, his large blue eyes kindling, ‘* I’d go in a min- 
ute then, and have a crack at France.” 

x * 

On the cot beside that of Edwards lay a rough rider, Walter 
S. Beebe, another fever victim and twice wounded, a cut through 
the arm on July Ist, and a revolver bullet in the left leg on 
July 2d. 

‘*Tt’s only a couple of weeks,” said Beebe, ‘‘ since they got 
that bullet out of me. They located it at last with the X-rays, 
Here it is, See! It’s my opinion that bullet came from one of 
our own six-shooters. It was all foolishness, the reckless way 
the boys shot off their revolvers in the charge. 
~ “To show you the queer things some of those bullets did Pll 
tell you a thing I saw in the Las Guasimas fight. There was a 
man near me as we went along who stopped to break off a stick 
in the shrub. I guess he wanted to make a ramrod of it. If he 
hadn’t stopped he might never have been killed, but just as he 
had broken the stick and was twisting the last fibres apart, a 
Mauser bullet went straight through his head, and he dropped 
to his knees. His hands still clutched the branch he was break- 
ing, and, as he knelt there, another bullet came and cut through 
the broken wood, so that he held his ramrod free. He had got 
what he stopped for.” 


? 


« * x 

In another part of the ward was Private Harry Sommers, of 
Company M, in the Seventy-first. Sommers is an actor who 
will soon be taking part on the stage in scenes of mock battle, 
since he escaped from Cuba with a bullet-cut across the eyelid, 
a stiffened right knee cap, and malarial fever. With all he is 
inclined to see the humorous side of things, and described with 
much droliery how at Tampa they dressed up the company 
goat, known as Billy B. Dam, and turned him loose through the 
regiment, whereupon the goat would invariably make straight 
for the colonel’s headquarters. Also the fright of Company F 
on the night of June 26th, when they fired many shots at wan- 
dering land-crabs, supposed to be Spaniards in the bush. These 
land-crabs, Sommers declares, make a strange 00-00-00 wailing, 
like the cry of a human voice, and rustle through the grass and 
make the cactus crackle as if they were men approaching. On 
this night the fear of Company F put the whole regiment on the 
qui vive, and orderlies were running about until daylight trying 
to find out what was the matter. After that, Company F were 
known as the Crab Sharpshooters, and this they did not like 
at all. 

** We used to have great sport,” said Sommers, ‘I and a 
chum of mine named Roush, going out during the hunger period 
skirmishing for yams and bananas and tomatoes which we 
would steal near the Spanish lines. Sometimes we would get a 
Cuban to show us the good places, but he would always trail 
along at a safe distance behind. Those Cubans are hopeless 
cowards. To illustrate this I will tell you of a little incident 
that happened one day when several of us were carrying poor 
Corporal Carlisle back to the rear. He had been shot through 
the stomach, and died of his wound. I never saw a pluckier 
man than he. Not a groan or murmur passed his lips, although 
he was in agony; he only begged us to give him water, and he 
emptied five canteens before we reached the hospital. It’s as- 
tonishing how all the wounded men crave water. 

‘* Well, as we were going along the way, some sharpshooters 
in the trees began to fire at us ; that was one of their favorite 
games, picking off litter-bearers. We put down the corporal 
behind a good-sized, tree 
and lay low for a while. 
There was no use getting 
shot, was there? And 
pretty soon along came 
a company of Cubans 
mounted on horses}; 
there must have been 
forty or fifty of them. 
We told the Cubans that 
there were sharpshoot- 
ers about, and asked 
them to go ahead and 
let us follow, for experi- 
ence had shown that the 
sbarpshooters never 
tackled a large body of 
men, Ifthe Cubans had 
done as we wished no 
harm would have come 
to any one, but as soon 
as they heard mention 
of sharpshooters about 
they turned their horses 
and made off at a gal- 
lop the way they had 
come. And we had to 
take our chances with 
the bullets, and poor 
Carlisle lost an hour or 
so of precious time, 
That’s the kind of men 
Cubans are.” 

«** 
On another cot was 
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Private William Emmons, of Company C, in the Ninth New 
York. He was one of the men who did his duty obscurely, never 
being privileged to leave American soil, but suffered fever and 
half starvation at Camp Thomas. 

‘*We got decent meat,” said Emmons, ‘‘ about once a week, 
and the rest of the time it was hardly fit to eat. Once it was so 
bad that they had to send it back. If it hadn’t been for private 
speculators who brought up wagons full of sandwiches, which 
they sold at fancy prices, I don’t know what we should have 
done. Besides that, we got up a mess fund of a dollar a month 
from each man and bought what we could with this. Nobody 
thought of getting along on the rations issued by the govern- 
ment, and yet I suppose we were there for the government. 
I’m dead sure we weren’t there for our health.” 

(To be continued.) 


Raising Spanish Gun-boats. 


AN ENTERPRISE THAT WILL Cost $500,000 anpD App SEVERAL 
WaAR-VESSELS TO OuR Navy. 


Hona-KoneG, November 1st, 1898.—The contracts have been 
let and preparations have begun for the raising of three of the 
sunken Spanish ships in Manila Bay. Experts have for some 
time been investigating the proposition, and only within a short 
time has it been definitely settled that the ships are worth sav- 
ing. The enterprise will cost over half a million dollars, but it 
will give us some material return for the powder and shot that 
put them on the beach on May ist. The ships that will be re- 
claimed are the Jsla de Cuba, the Isla de Luzon, the Don Juan 
de Austria. Their upper riggings, pilot-houses, and armament 
are practically destroyed, but below the decks the ships are in 
fair condition, and will oniy require new armor to the water: line 
and new guns. Chief Naval Ccunstructor Washington Lee Capp 
has been instructed by the government to recover the guns 
from the sunken ships in the harbor and distribute them among 
the museums and parks of the leading American cities. When 
floated and put in commission Spain will have contributed, for 
the second time, a flotilla to the cause of American colonization. 

The Isla de Cuba is a protected cruiser of 1,048 tons, and has 
2,000-horse-power engines. In the battle of Manila Bay she 
carried ten guns. The Jsla de Luzon is her sister-ship of equal 
size and fighting capacity. The Don Juan de Austria is a 
cruiser of 1,159 tons, 1,500 horse-power, and carried fifteen guns. 

There are several other smaller gun-boats disabled in the har- 
bor, but it is hardly probable that they will be considered worth 
putting into commission. The flag-ship Reina Cristina, the 
Castilla, Don Ant. de Ulloa, Isla de Mindanao, Velasco, Ar- 
gos, Marques del Duero, and General Lezo are offered to junk- 
dealers at the highest bid, but it is likely that they will not be 
cleared from the harbor for some time, as the Chinese are the 
only probable purchasers, and, on account of the strict Chinese- 
exclusion act, they are afraid to venture in Manila Bay. 

EDWIN WILDMAN. 


Life Insurance—-Another Lesson. 


THE readers of this column have observed during the past 
year a number of inquiries in reference to the Northwestern 
Life Assurance Company of Chicago, formerly the Northwest- 
ern Masonic Aid Association, This was one of the most pros- 
perous of the fraternal assessment orders, and at one time it 
was tho largest Masonic society in the country, if not in the 
world. It ran along swimmingly as long as its membership 
kept increasing and its death rate was low, but as the members 
grew older and the ratio of deaths increased, the assessments 
became heavier, until at last opposition sprung up all along the 
line. New members were then given level-premium policies— 
that is, they paid a fixed amount for their insurance, on the 
same principle as the old-line insurance concerns. The com- 
pany struggled on, and has recently sought to straighten out 
its difficulties by consolidating with the Iowa Life Insurance 
Company. 

This is the old, old story that has been told so often of the 
fate of assessment-insurance concerns, and it is marvelous that 
any intelligent man will continue to believe that there is safety 
and success in the plan of insurance on which the assessment 
companies are based. At the beginning the premiums or assess- 





FUNERAL OF GENERAL GARCIA AT ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, AT WASHINGTON. 
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ments are small, but they increase as the death-rate increases, 
and just at the time of life when a man feels least like paying 
increased assessments he finds the heaviest demands made upon 
him. In an old-line company like the Mutual Life, the New 
York Life, or the Equitable, of New York, the amount of the 
premium is fixed from year to year, and if dividends are paid 
the burden is lightened as the insured grows older, and every 
year his policy has a larger money and iusurance value, This 
is what life insurance should be. Assessment insurance is only 
a pretense. 

“* Veteran,” Providence, Rhode Island : The policy is good—one of 
the best. 

** Widow,”’ Concord, New Hampshire: The settlement is not on a 
just basis. ‘ ; 

“C.,". Chicago: The second company you mention is much the 
larger. There is no doubt as to its methods and the value of its pol- 
icies. I would prefer the New York Life. 

“7. J. R..”’ Saginaw, Michigan: The company you refer to is a 
stock company, and is engaged in other business besides life insurance, 
My own preference would be for one of the strong, old-line companies. 

A correspondent at Haverhill, Ma: sachusetts, who does not give his 
name and does not tell in what company he is insured, writes to in- 
quire regarding the terms of his policy. It seems to be a fifteen-year 
semi tontine, although he does not make the matter plain. If it is, 
and if it is in any one of the three great New York companies, it is all 
right. 1 cannot answer more explicitly without further knowledge of 


the facts of the case, 
The Jhernux 


Financial—Wall Street Hints. 


It is not to be‘denied that the statement of President McKin- 
ley at Savannah, that ‘* our financial and revenue policies can- 
not be changed for at least four years,” has bad a very reassur 
ing effect in financial centres, and has made speculators confi- 
dent that they can have their own way for the time being, 
without risk of Congressional or executive interference. The 
New York bank statement reveals that the increase of loans 
from week to week is not commensurate with the enormous 
sales of stock. This is taken to indicate that the outside public 
is buying stocks and paying for them with money on hand in- 
stead of with borrowed money. 
selling to the outsiders ? 


But if this be the case, who is 
It must be the insiders. If they are 
selling why are they parting with their holdings, except for the 
reason that they believe they are realizing all that they are 
worth, and are willing to take the profit and wait for a chance 
to buy back at lower prices. Il again repeat that this is a mar- 
ket in which the trader should be exceedingly cautious. With 
prices as high as they are the odds are always in favor of the 
bears. 


‘* H. E.,” Philadelphia: I will investigate. 

**Repsay,’’ New York City: I do not know anything about the 
company you speak of. Its securities are not dealt in on Wall Street 

‘*Mrs. G.,’’ Rochester, New York: Keep your Manhattan El. The 
combination of local traction companies in greater New York must 
eventually deal with Manhattan. Then it will have a smart rise. 

“* Finance,” Pittsburg: I see no reason why, if the market holds its 
own, there should not be a further advance in Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis. It has had quite arise, but its alliance with 
the Pennsylvania must in the end be helpful. 

‘* Investor,” Dallas. Texas, asks if I would not recommend the Texas 
Pacific seconds in preference to Atchison preferred and Northern Pa- 
cific common. I certainly would. The former is a bond and seems to 
be on the way to paying its interest, while the stocks mentioned are 
junior securities of uncertain value. 

“* Peter,’’ Sacramento, California: The report of Pacific Mail 
shows a dividend earned on the stock during the year. 1 agree with 
a that the development of the Pacific coast business and the possi- 
jilities of the Nicaragua canal all ought to increase the value of Pa- 
cific Mail. But these factors also may increase the competition with 
it, and create new competitors. 

“F.,”’ St. Louis, asks if the old-style standard stocks, like Burling- 
ton and Quincy, St. Paul, Rock Island and Northwestern are not en- 
titled, in spite of their recent rise, to sell much higher, if the market 
keeps its steam on. Of course they are, and they will drop with a 
declining market, but as they are dividend-payers, they will show a 
much smaller decline than the majority of stocks traded in. 

‘*R.,”’ Kansas City, Missouri: The Rade City, Pittsburg and Gulf 
did not buy the Alton. It is reported that the purchase of the latter 
has been made in the interest of a syndicate representing the Illinois 
Central, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and the Union Pacific. It is 
possible that out of this purchase combinations may be effected that 
will result in a rise in several of the Western and Southwestern stocks. 

*“ Clerk,” Boston, asks if I believe Missouri Pacific is to become a 
dividend-payer again. Such is the talk. Iremember very well when 
it sold at par, on the pu of permanent dividends, and when the 
statements published regarding its earnings made it apparently as 
good an investment as New York Central. It is a Gould property, and 
that is a handicap, but I see no reason why it shouid not pay a divi- 
dend and sell higher. 

‘**A. E. R.,” Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, asks about the Mon- 
tana and Arizona Consolidated Copper Mining Company, the pros- 
pectus of which offers alluring returns. There has been a boom in cop- 
per mining for a month or two, and a great scramble in Boston for 
copper stocks. The result has been an effort to induce the public to 
engage in speculative mining enterprises. The company referred to 
by my correspondent need not ask for outside subscriptions if it has 
a well developed property. 

** Albert,’’ Mobile, Alabama, asks if there is any reason for the ad- 
vance in American Cotton Oil stock, and if I would not advise an in- 
vestment in the preferred rather than the common. I certainly should 
take the preferred. The earnings of the company are improving be- 
cause of the tendency of its products to higher prices. Much cotton 
oil is used in the manufacture of lard, and there has been a rise in 
the price of lard of late. If the prices of commodities maintain their 
upward tendency, cotton oil will share in the substantial benefits that 
will follow. 

“LL. P.,’’ Omaha, Nebraska, asks if the payments of regular divi- 
dends on such stock as Cotton Oil common, Northern Pacific com- 
mon, Atchison preferred, and Sou hern do not indicate that these 
stocks are now on a regular dividend-paying basis. I answer, No; for 
the simple reason that these dividends do not cover any stated pe- 
riod. Other dividends may or may not be declared before the year is 
out, and if none should be declared, what would be the status of the 
stocks? None of these securities has yet been placed on the basis of 
quarterly dividends, like Consolidated Ice common, 

“§.,’> Duluth : the action about the Northern Pacific you refer to 
is contemplated by the Attorney-General of the State of Washington. 
The report of. the legislative committee of that State, which has in- 
vestigated the land grant of nearly 9.000.000 acres made to the North- 
ern Pacific by Congress is, in effect, that the bonds and mortgages 
based on this xe and issued in 1885 are invalid, as Congress 
never ratified the transfer of the grant f:om the original company to 
its successor, the present company, and that the land reverted to the 
United States when the foreclosure was made. This suit may give 
the Northern Pacific some trouble in the end, especially if Congres- 
sional action ig required to perfect the company’s title to this large 
amount of property. 

“ A.,”” Hartford, Connecticut : Federal Steel is in the hands of ex- 
pert managers, I will not say manipulators. It has almost doubled in 
value within thirty days, but its friends from the outside have pre- 
dicted its advance, and they now as boldly predict a further rise, and 
intimate that the absorption of other allied interests will add greatl 
toits value. If the market maintains its strength I believe there will 
be a considerable rise in Federal Steel, but a reaction will inevitably 
affect it seriously. The general tone of the iron market indicates that 
we are on the eve of a times. and prosperity always means 
an appreciation in coal and iron properties. For this reason many ad- 
vocate the purchase of Tennessee Coal and Iron and Colorado Fuel, 
though they have had a heavy rise already. JASPER. 





DON’T BE CARELESS, 

In these days of nursemaids the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is a great safeguard to the health of the little 
ones. It will not easily spoil, being perfectly sterilized in its 
manufacture. 
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“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 
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Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Published by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


At Less than the Publishers’ Price, 
and on the ‘Easy-Payment” Plan. 








The fame of the STANDARD Dictionary is justly world-wide. It embodies many 
new principles in Lexicography. It contains 2,338 pages; 5,000 illustrations, made 
expressly for this work ; 301,865 vocabulary terms, which is nearly 2% times the number 
of terms in any single- -volume dictionary, and about 75,000 more than in any other 
dictionary of the language. 247 editors and.spegialists, and 500 readers for quotations 
were engaged upon this work, It cost nearly-one million dollars—to be exact, $960,000— 
before a single copy was placed on the market, 

The edition we offer is in two volumes, bound in the most expensive binding, full 
morocco, with Denison's patent reference index. 

An, initial payment of $2.00 secures the dictionary onapproval. If not satisfactory 
return it, and your money will be refunded. Balance payable $2.00 per month for 11 
months. One year’s subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, mailed prepaid, also included. 
This is a saving of 20%, Thirty dollars’ worth for $24.00, and a whole year to pay it. 

Important. The supply is limited. No more can be sold at this price after our 
present stock is gone. you are too late we will refund your money, First come, 
first served. Order now, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY (Book DEP’T), 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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q | ARKELL PUBLISHING CO. 


Inclosed find $2.00, for which enter my name’for one > 
year’s subscription to Lestiz’s WeEKLy, and ship, express prepaid, | 
« the Standard Dictionary, complete in two volumes, bound in full | 
| morocco. (Subject to examination and return.) 1 agree to pay - 
$2.00 each month until $24.00 in all are paid. ap 
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Kentucky’s Peace Jubilee. 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, is among the latest to have a peace 
jubilee, and the chief city of the grand old commonwealth has 
done the thing with the thoroughness which usually characterizes 
the efforts of that State. The particular occasion for the jubilee 
in Louisville was the return of the First Kentucky Regiment from 
Porto Rico. The memory of that home-coming will probably 
live for many days. It seemed as if all Louisville must have 
been packed in the union station and along the adjacent streets 
when the train arrived bearing the Kentucky soldiers. The air 
was rent with the shrill piping of steam-whistles, and the cheers 
of the crowd were punctuated 
with the deeper note of cannon 
booming. The sky was black 
and a cold, bleak wind 
blowing, but fathers, mothers, 


was 


sisters, and sweethearts pushed 
andscrambled through the snow 
and slush for the first glimpse 
of their pride and joy, tbe gal- 
lant Louisville And 
when the train finally arrived 
and the soldiers had alighted, 
the police were powerless to 
restrain and 
women alike rushed forward, 
cheers and smiles mingling with 


Legion. 


them, and men 


tears of sadness for absent ones. 

In the early days the Ken- 
tucky rifles swept Parkenham’s 
men back from the cotton-bales 
in New Orleans, and at Mon- 
terey and Buena Vista they 
played havoc with the foe 
Only once did the Louisville 
Legion divide against itself, 
and that the break which the 
Civil War made has healed was 
plainly evidenced by the devo- 
tion with which these Kentucky soldiers rushed forward at the 
first call to duty for the common country. The Legion has 
proved that the valor of the men who fought in 1815 and in’ the 
‘forties and the’sixties has descended as a heritage to them. 
Kentucky is proud of its soldiers, and the whole country shares 
in that pride, for the day that these boys marched away from 
home the country at large took them to its breast. They were 
no longer soldiers of the State, but American volunteers, ready 
to do their duty, without thought of North, South, East, or 
West. It was generally remarked by those who saw these sol- 
diers return that they showed the effects of hard service. The 
result of the months of camp-life was summed up by Adjutant 
Galleher in the statement that the First Kentucky had lost 
twelve tons of flesh. Colonel Castleman, who for many years 
has been at the head of the regiment, has the reputation of being 
one of the handsomest men in Kentucky. He is the father of 


Miss Alice Castleman, the young woman whose beauty created 
’ - S J 
a marked sensation in New York society last winter. 


Both 


JACK TAR AS A STORY-TELLER—ENTERTAINMENT FOR LEISURE MOMENTS ON 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Colonel Castleman and Lieutenant-Colonel Belknap returned 
from Porto Rico showing every sign of arduous campaigning 
The men of the regiment speak affectionately of the devotion of 
their officers. 


‘¢ Fighting Joe’’ Wheeler’s Horse. 


KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED PRESENTED TO HIM 
BY His DEVOTED FRIENDS. 


A SUPERB 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, December 6th, 1898.—The esteem in 
which Major-Gereral Joseph Wheeler is held by his Lome peo- 





RETURN OF THE FIRST KENTUCKY FROM PORTO RICO, 


ple found expression Thursday, December 1st, when they made 
him a present of a magnificent Kentucky saddle-horse. On this 
occasion there was no division of sentiment, but a genuine de- 
sire on the part of every one to show to General Wheeler that 
the esteem in which he is held elsewhere is nothing compared to 
that accorded him here. 

In the Eighth Congressional District of Alabama General 
Wheeler has been elected to Congress eight times. He is just 
now beginning to serve his eighth term, to which he was elected 
one month ago. There is hardly a voter in northern Alabama 
who has resided here any length of time that does not boast a 
personal acquaintance with the general. Many of the older 


* citizens were in Wheeler’s famous cavalry brigade of the Con- 


federate army—for this is the section of country in which the 
brigade was recruited. So General Wheeler’s course on the 
battle-fields of Cuba was watched with a personal interest by 
the people here, and when his conduct approached the heroic— 
when his fame as a fighter became national—they were proud 


2 
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of him. While he was in Cuba the Democrats of the district 
unanimously renominated him for Congress. One week later 
the Republican convention refused to nominate a candidate, and 
ended by indorsing General Wheeler’s war record. In Novem 
Hundreds 
There are 


ber he was elected to Congress without opposition. 
of Republicans cast their votes with the Democrats 
no party lines here when Wheeler is in the race. General 
Wheeler came home from Montauk Point in October to com- 
mand the Fourth Army Corps, with headquarters in Hunts 
ville. A short while after that a meeting of Huntsville citizens 
was held, and an agent was appointed to go to Kentucky and 
buy the finest saddle-horse that could be found, for a present 
for General Wheeler. He returned with a beautiful black thor- 
oughbred which was, by the citizens, equipped with a gold- 
mounted saddle, bridle, and gold spurs. 

The ceremonies attending the presentation were simple, yet 
they could not fail to impress any one that the “little general” 
was regarded asa hero. The day was a holiday in Huntsville. 
All the schools turned out at noon, and business in all branches 
was suspended during the hours of the ceremony. Ten thou- 
sand people were present. The presentation speech was made 
by Captain Milton Humes, of Huntsville, who voiced the senti- 
ments of his hearers when he said : 


I wish to say to General W heeler that this horse and its mili- 
tary caparison has no significance further than being an ex- 
pression of our commendation of his conduct in the past, as a 
citizen, statesman, and soldier, and especially of our admiration 
for the dauntless courage and skillful generalship he displayed, 
under most trying circumstances, in the recent battles around 
Santiago. Whether he continues in the military service of his 
country or returns to the halls of Congress as our representa 
tive, I know I voice the sentiment of his constituents and the 
people of the whole country when I say we leave that matter 
solely to him, for the exercise of his better judgment, feeling 
sure that in his determination be will be prompted by consider- 
ations of public good and the wishes of the President. This 
occasion teaches all of us, men, women, and children, a useful 
and valuable lesson which we should not forget, and that is 
this: That by self-sacrifice, courage, and persistent devotion to 
the laudable ambitions of life we may achieve distinction and 
receive the plaugits of our fellow-men. Our distinguished fel- 
low-citizen is a living and noble example and illustration of the 
teachings of this lesson of life. And now, general, please accept 
this token of our regard, and with it our heartfelt wish that the 
future may have in store for you many years of useful activity 
in the service of your country. 

From the moment General Wheeler came into view of the 
surging thousands who had assembled to do him honor he was 
tendered anovation. He was visibly affected by the enthusiasm 
and the words of the speaker, and replied : ‘‘ To be the recipi- 
ent of honors and to win the approval of strangers and newly- 
made friends would be gratifying to any one, but to receive 
such assurances as I have to-day from those with whom I have 
lived during my entire manhood is the highest and most valued 
honor which, by any possibility, could be bestowed upon me.” 

The presentation was followed by a marching salute ren- 
dered in General Wheeler’s honor by the First Cavalry Brigade, 
commanded by Brigadier-General H. K. Arnold. If General 
Joseph Wheeler, the hero of two wars, desires civil honors in 
the future the people of this district and those of the Stato at 
large will support him for election to whatever office he may 
choose, Roy O'NEAL. 
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AN AMERICAN MAN-OF-WAR, 
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Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. | 
All Others Are Imitations. i 
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THE SIGNAL READS 
INSURE IN 


' LIFE INSURANCE for Men,Women &Children 
ALL AGES...Amounts $15 to $50,000 
Write for information 

THE PRUDENTIAL 
Company of America 


Insurance 
John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N.J. 














NEW YORK TO HAVANA, 
Two Days 14 Hours anp 55 MINUTES. 
THe SovuTHEeRN Rartway'’s New SERVICE. 


Tue Florida East Coast Steamship Company an- 
nounces the inauguration of their new direct serv 
ice to Havana, Cuba, in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania Southern Railway, Florida Central and 
Peninsular and Florida East Coast Railway, begin- 
ning December 4th. The efficient steamships Miami 
and Lincoln will go into commission on that date, 
and will make twice-a-week trips to Havana, leaving 
Miami, Florida, on arrival of through limited trains 
from the east. 

It. may be said in connection with this route to 
Cuba that the port of Miami is the farthest south 
of any in the United States, and the nearest to the 
island of Cuba, making the shortest steamer trip, 
effectually providing against the unpleasant features 
of a long steamer voyage. 

The steamships of the Florida East Coast Steam- 
ship Company are magnificent specimens of the up- 
to-date passenger-ship, with ample and luxurious 
accommodations, perfect cuisine, and making the 
fastest time. 

The rail-ride from New York to Miami is one of 
exceeding interest and beauty, passing through the 
most picturesque section of the South, through the 
glorious highlands of Virginia and the Carolinas into 
Florida, with orange groves, pine-a pple farms, and 
cocoanut groves. For miles the road is in plain 
sight of the famous Indian River, and it is safe to 
say that the well-earned reputation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Southern, Florida Central and Peninsular and 
Florida East Coast Railway for perfection of service 
over its lines will be amply maintained by the new 
service to Cuba. The possibility of a traveler mak- 
ing the entire trip from New York to Havana, with 
a sea trip of only 200 miles and have consumed only 
two days, fourteen hours, and fifty - five minutes 
New York to Havana, is something hardly dreamed 
of before, and which is sure to prove attractive to 
the Cuban travelers. 

The service of the Florida East Coast Steamship 
Company to Nassau will be inaugurated for this 
season January 10th, 1899, and will run semi-weekly 
thereafter, except during February and March, 
when three ships a week willleave Miami for Nassau. 
It is expected that the Nassau trade this season will 
be very good, and every provision is now being 
made to handle the traffic in the same satisfactory 
wey as heretofore. 

he Key West service from Miami is three times 
a week, leaving Miami Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday nights, on arrival of day train from Jackson- 
ville. The steamer City of Key West, which per- 
forms this latter-named service, is a magnificent 
side-wheel steamer, and the trip through the Florida 
Keys is one of great interest. For full particulars 
call on or address Alex. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio 
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The Best 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
be ‘ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil 
or other substance. It 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Flavor.”’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


is the Cheapest} 
Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


is free from rancidity. and all 


Established 1836. 














Free Trial Package of This New Dis- 


covery Mailed to 


Every Man Send- 


ing Name and Address—Quickly 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


Free trial pack of a most remarkable rem- 
edy are being mailed to all who will write the 
State Medical Institute. They cured so many men 
who had battled for years against the mental 
and gsr suffering of lost manhood that the 
Institute has decided to distribute free trial 
pac to all who write. It is a home treat- 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of 
sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, 

remature loss of strength and memory, weak 

k, varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now 
cure themselves at home. 

The remedy has a peculiarly grateful effect of 
— r seems to act Mn gp = the ag 
location, giving strength an evelopment just 
where it is needed. It cures all the ills and 


troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions and has been an absolute suc- 
cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
Institute, 645 First National Bank Building, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
free trial kages will be complied with promptly. 
The Institute is desirous of reaching that. great 
class of men who are unable to leave home to be 
treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
see how easy it is to be cured of sexual weakness 
when the proper remedies are employed. The 
Institute makes no restrictions. Any man who 
writes will be sent a free sample, carefully sealed 
in a plain kage, so that its a need have 





no fear of embarrassment or publicity. Readers 
are requested to write without delay. 





Ust BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


GOING WEST 
on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 
Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central, 
‘** The Niagara Falls Route,”’ you will experience com- 
fort in a high degree. All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
Station. 

Goop alike for young and old. Old feel young, 
young feel younger, all feel youngest they ever did 
after fair trial of Abbott’s—The Original Angostura 
Bitters. 


Tue Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to all 
others by leading artists. 


Dr. Stecert’s Angostura Bitters make health, 
rosy cheeks, and happiness. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 


Stubborn Colds 


that hang on and make life a 
burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 


HALES Honey of 


Horehound and [ar, 
a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throat 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
climate, Of all druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 





itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-B 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 


tine, purifies the blood, re- 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 

in health, nerve 

and pocke 

book. 


box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to cu re, or we refund money. 
Sterling Bemedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New FE. 
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MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VeERMOuTH, AND YORK. 


} ACocktait Must Be 
Cop To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerFect 
ConpiTion, Pour 
Over Cracken Ice, 
(Not Sxaven) Stir 
Ano Strain OFF. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 

Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 

S—_O—H—M—E—R 

New York SOHMER BUILDING, 

Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 
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AUG. COLDEWEY 
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OR SAMPLE CAS& OF 4 BOTTLES, $5.00.. 
Blank cases, without marks neeagin | contents, when desired 
All orders delivered, expressage paid. 

HISTORY.—This Whisky was made in 1882 and 1888, 
exported in bond to Europe, and after twelve yon returned to 
Louisville Customs Warehouse, where it was necessary to 
repackit in glass, —- to the ancient and unsafe condition of 
the barrels, and which was done by special permit of the 
United States Treasury and under ent supervision. 

AUG, COLDEWEY & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Established 1848. Reference: Any Local Bank, 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and sim- 
plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufactured 
by scientific processes known to the Cati- 
FORNIA Fic Syrup Co, only, and we wish to 
impress upon all the importance of purchas- 
ing the true and original remedy. As the 
genuiue Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CaLiForNIA Fia Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manufact- 
ured by other parties. The high standing 
of the CALIFoRNIA Fic Syrup Co. with the 
medical profession, and the satisfaction 
which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given 
to millions of families, make the name of 
the Company a guaranty of the excellence 
of its remedy. It is far in advance of all 
other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels without irritating or weak- 
ening them, and it does not gripe nor 
nauseate. In order to get its beneficial 
effects, please remember the name of the 
Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y, 


For sale by all druggists. Price, 60 cents per bottle. 
LADIE TO DO PLAIN SEWING at home, $1.50 
per day, four months’ work guaranteed. 


Send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars. 
Utopian Supply Co., Dept. 62, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 


THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Send us youraddresg 

and we will show you 

how to make $3aday 

absolutely sure, we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully ; remember we guaranteeaclear profit 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure, write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO, Box 718, DETROIT, MICH. 








FLORIDA. 


Each year witnesses a marked increase in the 
popularity of Florida as a winter resort. Its climate 
is perfect, and with the great improvements which 
have recently been made, it has become a veritable 
paradise for winter tourists. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for its usual series of fortnightly tours to Jackson- 
ville during the season. January 24th, February 
7th and 21st, and March 7th are the dates selected. 
The parties will travel between New York and Jack- 
sonville in special trains of Pullman dining- and 
sleeping-cars, and the rate includes, for the first 
three tours, transportation, Pullman berth, and 
meals on special train in each direction. Two weeks 
will be allowed in Florida, affording ample time to 
visit the principal prints of interest, including a trip 
to Cuba. Rate for the last tour covers transporta- 
tion only returning, but tickets for this tour will be 
good to return by regular trains until May 31st, 1899. 

Rate: New York, $50; Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, $48 ; Erie, $54.85 ; Pittsburg, $53, 
and proportionate rates from all other points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


STOPOVER AT WASHINGTON ON 
TICKETS 


V1A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that, commencing Sunday, December 25, and con- 
tinuing until further notice, first and second-class 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia and intermedi- 
ate points, Long Branch and Atlantic City to points 
west of Pittsburg, reading via Washington, will be 
sold at the same rates as via the direct route. 

These tickets will permit of a stopover at Wash- 
ington not exceeding ten days, and will afford an 
excellent means of viewing the nation’s capital 
without additional expense for railroad travel. 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


DRAWING AS A STEPPING-STONE TO A BETTER Post- 
TION. 


WORKING men or women who are dissatisfied with 
their work and positions should read up on the sub- 
ect of instruction by mail and learn what remarka- 

le advances are made under skillful instructors. The 
International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, which originated correspondence in- 
struction in technical subjects, guarantee success to 
all their earnest students, and have seen the ad- 
vancement of hundreds from lowly positions to 
places of responsibility and profit through taking 
courses in the schools. 

Students who enroll in the complete mechanical 
course, the electrical-engineering course, the archi- 
tectural course, or any of the civil engineering 
courses, in all of which drawing forms a part, ma 
become competent draftsmen and secure congenial, 
remunerative = in drafting-rooms, and while 
occupying suc itions they may continue their 
studies and qu wf for a professional career. In 
teaching drawing the International Correspondence 
Schools have won praise from authorities who are 
among the highest in the land, and in this branch, so 
important in almost every technical occupation, 
their pupils make better progress than those of any 
echecl oF college in the country. 

The schools cecepy handsome buildings -in Seran- 
ton, erected especially for correspondence instruc- 
tion at a cost of .000. They have a ca of 
$1,250,000, and since their establishment in 1891 they 
have ———. grown in size aud influence, now 

ving instruction by mail to more than 60.000 stu 

ents in all parts of the world. Full info 
concern! courses can be had by 
schools. 








A LESSON w PHYSIOLOGY 
Every One Should Learn. 





It Shows the only Method by which Diseases of the Respiratory Organs 
Can Be Reached and Cured. 
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The Best Whiskey 
in America. 
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“HYOMEI” “ : 

is the only germicide ever found volatile enough to impregnate every particle of air breathed, yet leaving it x 
free from moisture, thus enabling this powerful germ-destroyer to reach every part of the air passages in 


the head, throat and lungs, where it at once kills the bacilli which cause Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, 
Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Consumption. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


The first and only method of trating these diseases ever indorsed by the medical rofession. 
**Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $100. Extra Bottles ‘‘Hyomei,”’ 50c. ** Hyomei’ Balm, a wonderful 
healer, 25c. Can be obtained of your druggist, at office, or by mail. Pamphlets, consultation and advice 
free. Send for the Story of ** Hyomei.” Mailed E. 
Hyomei Dyspepsia Cure, the new guaranteed remedy for Dyspepsia, at druggists or by mail, 50c. 
Folder mailed on request. 


|SPECIAL ‘HOLIDAY OFFER. 7° 3”Y Person sending us 
25 cents and mentioning @& 
“Leslie’s Weekly,” we will forward a “Hyomei” Trial Outfit Com- ] 
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Perfectly Matured and Mellow. 
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Rich, Pure Flavor. 














“ee Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. plete, comprising Aluminum Inhaler, Bottle of ‘“ Hyomei,” Dropper, 
_> WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. etc.; also, one sample box of “ Hyomei” Balm (a perfect antiseptic skin 
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Address your letters to the nearest office. 7 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Rodake E 
oe —— THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, “a 
TN | i s Ithaca, N. Y. ee | 
New York City, 18 West 84th Street. Chicago, Lll.. Auditorium Bldg. bas: 
3 i stable a olida \ S are Boston. Mass.. 181 Tremont Street. Philadelphia, Pa.. 1280 Arch Street. || 


Laces. Kodak D ays 3 * OO FOR $ 2 * re 5 ; 











Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail, 


Appliqué, Renaissance and Chiffon 


Scarfs, Ties and Bows, Chiffon 4 
and Silk Stocks, Lace Collars, EASTMAN KODAK CO. These Three . 
Yokes, Ruffs, Jabots and Barbes. ‘Rochester, N. Y. 4 





Famous Magazines 


Thousands bay 
been helped 
better pay & Ba 
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will be sent to you 





Handkerchiefs. E} 
Embroidered and Initial Handker- 
chiefs, Scalloped and 


Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Lace and Lace trimmed 


for one full year 
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$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home. 
t 40,000 Students and Graduates. 
| Olreular FREE. State subject you-wish to siudy. 
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Ordinarily you would have to © 
pay $3.00 for them. q 








We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 
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In all colors for “AN INTRUDER"; arrangements made with the publishers. We will send all three mag- 
pe Ratan azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 3 
vening Wear. ‘| desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 3 
For Ladies, Men three popular monthlies? F 
and Children. 4 long while if pee: } ) 
he knows i ' 2 ee Be SB eS % 
Only the finest Kid 4 ie 
Skins are employed there is a Singly they will cost $1.00. 
in hy manufacture of SMITH & WESSON — 
on Pate es Revolver in the house. Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 
ere i LESS long or short bare. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
tt f 6 SMITH & WESSON, Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 
17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 1 ‘ 
B. Altman’ so. |S 727 siecktrige int, Sing Brownell Subscription Agency, 





4{2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. Soen'st!Sna rich aver New York, | - assoureuyrincrncor, THE PLAZA HOTEL. 
MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 


NEW YORK. Advertise in Leslie’s. 

















